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Horsepower 


Whee 


112 Inches 


Whee 
34 


Demountable 


10,000 Cars at $1,055 
To Introduce Reo the Fifth 








To the Thousands 
Who are Buying 


I am not’ writing 
more Cars 


this to sell 
The present demand 
taxes our utmost capacity. And 
the cars in use will sell our future 
output better than words of mine. 


In all my experience of 25 years 
I have never seen a success like 
that of Reo the Fifth. I 


never seen a car so popular. 


have 


is to 
largely 


What I have to say now 
you who are buying, 
through faith in me. 


I want you to know that, de 
spite this rush, there are hundreds 
of us watching every car. We 
are giving more than we prom 
ised. 

And you who took my word- 
who are buying first 
an underprice. 


~are getting 


Just the Start 


Reo the Fifth is not built for a 
The present demand is 
just the beginning. 


season. 


This car, remember, is the final 
result of 25 years spent in car 
building. It marks my limit—the 
very best I can do. And no car 
of the future can greatly improve 


on it. 


The cars we sell now are sent 
out to sell others—to create repu 
tation for My Farewell Car. And 
you may be sure that not a car 
goes out until we know it is 
utterly perfect. 


R. M. Owen & 


1 Base— 


Inches 


By R. E. Olds, 


Our Costly Care 


We analyze the steel that goes 
into this car. part is in 
Every 


Every 
spected over and over 


part with a flaw is rejected. 


Every important part is put to 
radical test 
the car. 


before it goes into 


The engines are tested for 45 
hours. The finished cars are 
given more severe try-outs than 
in any other factory I know. 


Parts are ground over and over 
to get utter exactness. Absolute 
silence in every part is demanded. 


Each body is finished in 17 
coats. The upholstering is per 
fect. Toevery part we give the 


final touch, regardless of time or 


cost. 


For each of these cars isa sales 
man. Each will tell to hundreds 
of people the story of Reo the 
Fifth. And all our success in the 
future depends on the tale they 
tell. 


The Underprice 


There was never a car so un 
derpriced as Reo the Fifth at 


$1,055. Every man knows this 
who makes any comparison. 
This price is ridiculous. It is 


too low to endure, The coming 
advance in the cost of materials 
is bound to send it soaring. 


Co. Reo 


Canadian Factory, 


General Sales 
Agents for 


- 






x hair top, side curtains and 
ometer-—all for $100 extra. 





MAREE PMA DALE AS ABS i REGO 2A AER OG 


Top and windshield not included in price. 





Designer 
But we are content to sell 
10,000 cars without regard to 
profit. So the present price will 


doubtless continue during the 


spring demand 


It goes to original buyers—to 
to this 


create our 


the men who first come 


car. And they will 


market. Their cars will 


be our future 


future 


advertisements. 


You early buyers are getting 
an inside price, and I am glad 
to know it. gut men who 
expect the price to 
are bound to be dis 


present 
continue 
appointed. 


The Center Control 


This Year’s Best Innovation 


The success of Reo the Fifth 
is largely due to our new center 
control. Here, for the first 









CENTER 
, CONTROL 
BRAKE and 
CLUTCH 
PEDALS 





get rid of all side 
Both doors in front are 


time, we 
levers. 
clear. 


Ail the gear shifting is done by 
moving this center lever less than 


Motor Car Co., 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


We equip this car with mo- 
slip cover, windshield, gas tank and speed- 
Self-starter, il wanted, $20 extra. 


each of four 
with the 


three inches, in 
directions. It 
right hand. 


is done 


Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals, one of which also 


operates the clutch. 

This 
the left 
possible in 


arrangement 
side. drive, 


permits of 
heretofore 
electric cars only. 
sits as he should sit, 
close to the cars he passes and on 
the up side of the road. 


The driver 


The old side drive will appear 
very awkward when you 
see this. 


once 


1,000 Dealers 


Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers 
in a thousand towns, so everyone 
can easily see it. 

Our catalog shows the various 
bodies and gives every detail. 
Ask us to mail it to you. Ad- 
dress 


Lansing, Mich. 


Reo the Fifth 
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BOSTON 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATEDON DARTMOUTH 
STREET, WITHIN ONE BLOCK OF TRINITY 
CHURCH, COPLEY SQUARE & PU BI 
LIBRARY & FIVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM 
BACK BAY AND TRINITY PLACE STATIONS. 
SURFACE CARS CONNECT WITH ALL 
PARTS OF BOSTON AND SUBURBS. 


THOMAS O. PAIGE, MANAGER i] 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THaT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 
Now, we will not give you any 
grand prize—or a lot of free stuff if 













you answer this ad. Nor do we « 
make rich ina week. But 
nx st evelop your tal- 
er cessf toonist 
you can make money, send a copy of 


this picture, with 6 eents in stamps, 
for portfolio of carteens and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explair 

The W, L. Evans School of Cartooning 
323 Ball Widg. 2: wt Cleveland, Ohio 
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Special Offer 








OU This 
special otter of the LIVE WIRE 


SERIES is limited to Leslie and Judge 


must act 


quickly, 


readers. 


These five pictures will be sent to you, 


postpaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 


The regular price for these pictures is | 


25c each, but if you'll take all five, you 


can have them for $1.00. } 
| 


JUDGE 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | 


| 
| 
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THE PEOPLES WEEKLY 





CHI OLDEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ALL THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


**In God We Trust.” 
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13, 1912 665 


|Manhattan Beach 





“SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES” 


New York's Most Popular and 
Fashionable Resort By-the-Sea 


| 

Where the temperature seldom varies 
from 70 Within city limits, half 
hour by train; one hour by auto. 


Surf Bathing, Tennis Courts, 
Musical Concerts, Outdoor 
Restaurant, Deep Sea Fishing, 
Boating and Sailing 


Various other attractions and outdoor pastimes 


Oriental Hote 


OPENS JUNE 27th. EUROPEAN PLAN 
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No. 2962 


Mercadante’s Orchestra Concerts. 


Auto roads direct to hotel 





New York Office: Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue. Western Advertising Office : Marquette 


Building, Chicago, IIl.: Washington Representative, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Branch Subscription Offices in thirty-seven cities of the United States. 


European Agents: The International 


Paris ; 


regular rates at any of the above offices. 
Annual cash subscription price $5.00. 


Persons representing themselves as connected with LESLIE'S should always be asked to produce | 


credentials. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS. 
for the change. 


News Company, Bream’s Building, Chancery 
London, England; Saarbach’s News Exchange, 16 John Street, Adeiphi, London: 


Lane, E 


1 Clara Strasse, Mainz, Germany ; Brentano's, Avenue de |’Opera, Paris, France. 
Subseriptions and advertising for all the publications of Leslie-Judge Company will be taken at 


Subscriber's old address as well as the new must be sent in with request 
Also give the numbers appearing on the right hand side of the address on the wrapper. 


It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a change. 


Copyright 1912, by Leslie-Judge Company, Publishers. 
“Judgark.”’ 
weekly by Leslie-Judge Company, Brunswick Bldg., 
A. E. Rollauer, Asst. Treas. 


Second-class Mail Matter. Cable Address, 


dent. Reuben P. Sleicher, Secretary. 


Telephone, 6632 Madison Square. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


56 Rue de la Victoire, | New York Booking Offices, 243 Fifth Ave. 
| 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York as 
i Published 
John A. Sleicher, Presi- 
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entrance. Excellent garage 
and parking accommodations 


JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Manager 
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CanDress Well 
On 312° A Week 


FROM HEAD TO FOOT 
Men's Fashionable Clothes and Furnish 
ings tailored after Intest New York designs 
ay We will trust avy honest man anywhere 
’ $1.00 deposit. We guarantee 9 perfect fit 
Send for our samples and big catalogue of 
latest fashions and furnishings free 
EXCHANGE CLOTHING CO., Est. 1885 
Largest Credit Tailors and Outfitters 
19 Park Place, 
674 through to Murray St., N. ¥. City 
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National wins 500 mile international sweepstakes race, 


Indianapolis Speedway. 
6 seconds. 


Time 6 hours 21 minutes and 
Average of 78.72 miles per hour, breaking 


record by 4.11 miles per hour. 


From the Factory, through the Race- 
Test, comes the National car you own. 
Racing is but part of the manufacturing 
process that tests and perfects National 
cars for your safety, comfort and inde- 
fatigable service. 

That the National again proved its su 
periority is your unimpeachable guide to 
the best car, regardless of cost. The race 
demonstrates the reliability, power and 
longevity of the National. 

We do not sell you a racing car. We 
do sell you a car embodying the prin- 
ciples found perfect, and able to stand 
the hardest of tests. We sell you a 





| 


car that has proved its superiority over 
all others. 

The National is the criterion in every 
respect for 1913. With left-hand drive 
and center control, long wheel base, deep 
luxurious upholstery, self-starter, tire 
pump, integral part of motor, gas and 
electric lights, long low bodies of beauti- 
ful design and finish, long resilient 
springs, powerful but flexible motor, 
noiseless and comfortable, no other 
car offers greater service or enjoyment 
than the National a 
Write at once for Series “V” Book. 
It is the 1913 motor car style book. 


Long Stroke Motor, 4 7-8 x 6 
| Four Models, $2,600 to $3,000 


National ‘“‘40”---Indianapolis 


in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 3 
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— |AROUND THE WORLD 


Our Name Identifies the Character of the Tours 
Westward: Aug. 31, Sept. 14. Eastward: Oct. 26, Nov. 16, 
Jan. 4. From 5% to 7 months journeys under exceptional es- 
cort. Membership limit 12 persons. Complete program free 
on request. Similar high class South America tours, including 
Panama, in Sept. and Feb. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 








A perfect collar for the busy man. Linen style, linen fit. linen 
appearance and no laundry bills. At Dealers---Style Book 
FREE on request. The Arlington Co., 725 Bway, New York 


AGENTS 


Demonstrate and 
sale is made. 








A BIG SELLER 

















BIG 
DEMAND 


Demonstrating sample free 
to workers. Write at once. 


9614 Barny St., Dayton, 0. 


MONEY 33-00_T0_$12.00 A DAY 

EASILY EARNED 
New Snaction Cleaner. Cleans without injuring nap of carpets 
and rugs Light, simple. Price so low everyone can buy. 
Guaranteed. Agents—rare chance tomake money. Write quick 


} 
for proposition 
Milford, 0. 


MILFORD MPG. CO. 
@ Add or Subtract—Quick! 


| be carried in pocket. 
| | THOMAS MFG. Co., 











509 Milford Bldg. 








The Bassett $1.00 adder insures 
rapid and accurate calculations 
in addition and subtraction An 
invaluable aid to every business 
man Simple to operate. Capacity 
Durably made 
Quickly resets to zero, Sent Pre- 
paid for $1.00. Money retarned if 

ot as represented. Our self in- 









dicating model No. 5. Price 
| chine made for the price. Sen Good agents wanted, 


orde 
5921 Indiana Ave.. Chieage, I. 


| J. H. Bassett & Co., Dept. 174, 
idcheeuiait 
BOOKS MAILED FREE— 
showing .100 mechanical 
il] movements invaluable to 
inventors and mechanics—aud telling what is patentable, 
| how to obtain patent or partn etc. Free on request. 


er, 
CHAS. E. BROCK, 712 Eighth St., Wash., D.C. 





cedar canoe for*20 


Best grade 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 





Write for free catalog, giving Ty no with retail- 
er’s profit cut out. e are the Jargest maaufac- 
turers of canoes in the world. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co., 182 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








f) Print Your Own 


Cards, circulars, books, Press $5. 


newspaper 









Se Larger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Big profit 
Kan\ oy printing forothers. All easy, rules sent. Write 
By ee factory for press catalog. TYPE. cards, paper, &c. 
——— 1 CLLS! THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut. 
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[Twenty four cars 
from the « 


Lining up for the start 
track at a short distance 


irs. 


grouped on the 
When the signal was given the men rushed to their machines and began the long 


ATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


‘¢ 


Crass the 


ind 


speedway. with their drivers and mechanicians ranke! 


arduous struggle for victory 


Joe Dawson, the winner of the great r: ace and about $35,000, 
(sign of victory) at the finish. Dawson's time was 6 hours, 
his average speed 78 6-10 miles an hour. 

clusion of his feat. 








Panoramic view of the great speedway, with hundreds of autos parked outside. 


HE Second Annual International 500-mile 

Race went down in history as the greatest, 

cleanest sporting event of all times. The 

decree was absolute—final. Among the 85,- 

000 who watched the contesting cars reeling off the 

miles at unbelievable speed, there was not a dissent- 
ing voice. 

Joe Dawson won. 

Ralph de Palma lost. 

The trick was turned within seven minutes of the 
end. De Palma had led since the starting bomb at 
ten a. m., and by an apparently safe margin; but 
$35,000—the largest winnings in the history of the 
racing game-——changed from the hand of De Palma to 
that of Dawson inatrice. For the Italian, certain 
victory became hopeless defeat in the snap of a fin- 
ger; for the Yankee, defeat loomed into victory as 
suddenly. 

World’s records for the entire 500 miles were ob- 
literated. So near was De Palma to success that not 
a few impatient reporters took the conclusion for 
granted and ‘‘flashed’’ the news to their respective 
papers. 

The break came in the 197th lap—the completion 
of the 500 miles requiring 200 laps on the Brick 
Speedway. Dawson, who had been hanging onto the 
Italian and second place, all day long, with bulldog 
tenacity, was ready when his chance came. His 


The insert picture 


getting the checkered flag 
21 minutes, 6 seconds. and 
shows Dawson at the con 


A tragic incident. 
out of 200 appeared 
machine (with the 


The track is 212 


Greatest Automo 


trained ear was quick to catch the missing of De 


Palma’s cylinders, and he had only to call on the few ° 


remaining notches on his throttle quadrant to turn 
the trick. 

Dawson saw the checkered flag in the hand of 
Starter Fred Wagner just six hours twenty-one min- 
utes and six seconds after he had heard the starting 
bomb at ten o’clock in the morning. This is the 
fastest that any human being ever traveled for a pro- 
longed distance. 

Those who have never seen the Indianapolis Motor 
Speedway, especially on the event of a 500-mile race, 
should forbear ‘‘snooping’’ about Europe and devote 
a single day to real sightseeing in their own America. 
A little preliminary study is worth while, for the 
thing is too stupendous to be grasped by the average 
mind at first sight. It represents the biggest that 
humanity has thought or evolved along mechanical, 
social and humanitarian lines. 

Imagine, if you will, a track about the size of the 
big Belmont International Aviation Course, over 
which the Gordon-Bennett race was run. Make the 
track twice as wide, pave it with the hardest of 
vitrified brick, construct, in your mind’s eye, six 
great grand-stands, each as large as the one big Bel- 
mont stand. Fill the stands to the limit with the 


elite of the entire country, sprinkled liberally with, 


sportsmen, registering from Hong Kong to St. Peters- 


De Palma, who up to the 197th lap 
a certain winner, pushing 
aid of his mechanician) towards 
the finish after it had broken down. 
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Riders leaping 


into their cars, preparatory to making 
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The second man in the race. Teddy Tetzlaff siiting in his 

Tetzlaff made an excellent race and was third in ordes 

the breakdown of De Palma’s machine occurred, and perm 
him to win second honors and $10,000 in cash. 


his 


ere 
em -— to ho 
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miles in length, and it required 200 laps to make 500 miles. The race was wil 
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ghie Hughes, w 
ighes drove his « 
rve and enduranc 
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1,000 enthusiastic 


le" 


By HOMKEE 


burg. Level and clear Belmont Park as it existed 
two years ago. Now, fancy your track so constructed 
and your seats so elevated that your entire two and 
one-half miles is clear to the naked eye and distinct 
to the utmost detail under the binoculars. 

Put the twenty-four all-powerful cars of two 
hemispheres in three platoons at the starting wire. 
Spread over it all the limpid blue of a Hoosier sky. 
Hush the noise of the assembled mass till it becomes 
a suppressed murmur. Let Wagner give his final in- 
structions into each driver’s ear. The setting is 
ready. 

A bomb explodes. 

The mechanicians heave at the starting cranks 
held back by tremendous compression. 

The bombardment of the motors begins. 

A second bomb. 

The mechanicians leap to their seats, adjust their 
goggles and seize the backs of their drivers’ seats. 

A third bomb—and the cavalcade moves grandly, 
smoothly away at forty miles an hour, with Carl G. 
Fisher, president of the Speedway, setting the pace 
in his private roadster. 

They pass in even march, like a well-trained com- 
pany of soldiers, once about the two-and-one-half- 
mile course. As they approach the wire, Fisher, 
fifty paces ahead of the leader, ‘‘shoots the juice’’ 
into his mount and skids off the track out of the way. 
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The Cc ars going 
Teddy Tetzlaff in Fiat « ar, 


On the first turn in the first lap. 
left: Gil Anderson in Stutz car 
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it tremendous speed, with clouds of smoke 
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Indianapolis 


arising from them. Right to 


Zengel in Stutz car, Ralph De Palma in Mercedes car, Louis 


Disbrow in Case car. 


ghie Hughes, who secured third place, flying along in his Mercer car. 
Petzlaff sitting in hisfiches drove his auto in good style all the way, and was rewarded for his 
was third in order Wirve and endurance in the contest by the gift of $5,000 from the speedway 


Charles Merz, fourth-place man, beaming contendedly as he sat 
in his Stutz car. is machine was the smallest in the race, and 
his performance was regarded as exceedinzly creditable. His 


Fifth place man, Henry Endicott, pushing his Schacht car to the 
utmost. The first nine contestants passing over the finish line 
shared in the prize money and so Endicott received a very sub- 


occurred, and perm 


1 $10,000 in cash, 


The race was wil 


0,000 enthusiastic spectators, who cheered the winners lustily. 


m inagement. 


Records were broken at 


pluck and skill broug zht him financial benefit. 
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Four o’clock in the afternoon had come. The bat- 
tle was stillon. Half of the cars which had faced 
Wagner at ten a. m. had limped to the pits and then 
off the course, or had met their end in one wild leap 
into the paddock. Bob Burman’s Cutting, the big- 
gest car in the race, was among the quitters. It had 
crushed a rear wheel and ‘‘turtled’’ off the track, 
carrying its driver and mechanician with it. Neither 
was hurt. 

The field was well spread out, with Ralph de Palma 
in his gray Mercedes leading Joe Dawson in his blue 
National by about six minutes. Close on Dawson 
was Teddy Tetzlaff and his red Fiat—the winner of 
the last Santa Monica. The yellow Mercer, with 
‘‘Laird’’ Hughie Hughes up, and Charlie Merz in his 
little Stutz, the smallest car in the race, hung onto 
Tetzlaff. There was no break. Like a panorama, 
the scene turned at eighty miles an hour around the 
great oval. 

A moment after ten o’clock, Ralph de Palma had 
set his throttle well open and left it there. Only on 
the turns did he ease up the pace. Dawson, in his 
smaller car, dared the turns without slowing an in- 
stant. Incidentally, he knew the track better than 
De Palma, because on the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way, three years previous, he had gotten his first 


was at home. He 
There was no 


baptism of gasoline. Dawson 
merely kept his pace and —-waited. 
use trying to climb up to De Palma. 

The great Mercedes was a speed specialist—it was 
the fastest thing under 600 cubie inches piston dis- 
placement, the limit of the race, ever on four wheels. 
Dawson knew the futility of crowding her. He used 
his motor almost to the limit, and then he threw his 
brain into the balance and abided his time. 

At one hundred miles, when the megaphones an- 
nounced the world’s record for the distance, the 
doubters were many. ‘‘No machine nor man can 
keep that pace and live!’’ was the gist of it all. But 
De Palma and his Mercedes appeared to be neither 
mechanical nor mortal—they refused to falter. They 
clung onto the furious pace monotonously. Dawson 
kept hammering away steadily, only about two laps 
behind. Noon came. 

A few thought of lunch. 

More stood on tiptoe and wondered. 

Two hundred miles saw another world’s record fall 
before the onslaught of the Latin. 

Three hundred brought additional honor to him. 

At four hundred he still hugged his lead with all 
the passion of his race. 

The American kept coming. 

Presently Dawson, with the craft of a true 
kee, stopped at his pits for fuel. 


Yan- 


stantial hi norarium for lis efforts, 
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every stage of the contest, which was the most spectacular in motoring history. 


‘Give me two fresh rears!’’ he shouted. 

In thirty-five seconds the new shoes were on, back 
where the wear is most vicious. 

Dawson was now fortified against stops and he 
had a few notches of reserve speed still left to him 
on his throttle—wise lad that he was! 

They say that Ralph de Palma is the best natural 
mechanic in the world. De Palma, however, made 
two fatal mistakes: first, he underestimated Dawson 
and his little four-cylinder machine; second, he for- 
got a little fundamental fact in simple physics—that 
a man like De Palma should have remembered. When 
a motor which has become excessively heated by a 
driving pace is slowed down, her cylinders which are 
outside the pistons contract faster than her pistons. 
If they contract too rapidly, the opening in the cylin- 
ders becomes insufficiently large for the overheated 
and expanded pistons, and in this event the driver is 
face to face with a physical impossibility. The pis- 
tons cannot do their work. Result—they stick. 

If De Palma had not felt secure in his lead and 
slowed down a mite too much, to save his car; if 
Dawson had not had the foresight to get two new 
rear tires, even though the ones he discarded were 
scarcely worn, the result might have been different 
and the Italian army might have had an additional 
$35,000 for its war fund, as De Palma had originally 


(Continued on page 685.) 
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Busters ! 


E ARE getting light on an interesting sub- 

\ \ ject. We have suddenly discovered an un- 
suspected fact. That fearful but intangible 

bugaboo of the uplifters, reformers, insurgents and 
kickers generally, the so-called ‘‘Interests’’—mean- 
ing the captains of industries, men of wealth, pos- 


” 


sessors of ‘‘tainted money’”’ and leading bankers—are 


not all on one side in politics. 

‘‘Money makes the mare go’’ in politics as in 
everything else. It is absurd to believe that cam- 
paigns for nominations of political candidates or for 
their election can be carried on without plenty of 
money. 

Colonel Roosevelt has his money backers. There 
is no reason to be ashamed of them. They include 
George W. Perkins, a brilliant light of the so-called 
steel trust and harvester trust; our esteemed friend 
and fellow-worker, Colonel Frank A. Munsey, the mil- 
lionaire publisher; Mr. Cochrane, the millionaire car- 
pet manufacturer; Medill McCormick, the Chicago 
millionaire, and Dan Hanna, the Cleveland money 
king, son of that stalwart prince of politicians and 
honest men, Mark Hanna. All these gentlemen like 


Colonel Roosevelt and they are putting up their 
money for him. It is a free country. It is their 
money. They can do what they please with it. 


President Taft is accused also of having the ter- 
rible ‘‘Interests’’ behind him. Beyond question, 
men of strong influence in the business and financial 
world, sincerely believing that he deserves a renom- 
ination and re-election, are willingly providing the 
sinews of war for his vigorous campaign. His own 
wealthy brother, Charles P. Taft, the millionaire 
publisher of Cincinnati, is doing a brotherly part, as 
he ought to do. 

Even our fierce and fiery insurgent, La Follette, 
the advocate of the horny-handed sons of toil (who 
has never shown a horny hand himself), has his mil- 
lionaire backers in his wild pursuit of the presiden- 
tial nomination. He acknowledges that chief among 
them is a Chicago captain of industry, a multi-mil- 
lionaire, Captain Charles R. Crane. His contribution 
to La Follette’s cause thus far foots up the handsome 
figure of $20,000. Did La Follette take the money 
of the Chicago millionaire? He grabbed it with both 
hands. It was not a flea bite to the $500,000 that 
Senator Stephenson spent to boost La Follette from 
private life to public station, to the former’s ever- 
lasting sorrow. 

We are told that Mr. Hearst is behind Champ 
Clark, the leading Democratic candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination. Champ has a record as a trust- 
buster and railway-smasher of which he doesn’t seem 
to be very proud. But why shouldn’t he accept the 
support of Mr. Hearst, the millionaire publisher, the 
inheritor of a great fortune and the maker of an- 
other? Why not? Isn’t Champ Clark a likeable fel- 
low? Isn’t Hearst’s money good, even though, like 
that of all the other millionaires, it is classified as 
‘*tainted’’? : 

All of this is exceedingly illuminating. It is edu- 
cational. It ought to open the eyes of the American 
people. It proves that the so-called ‘‘Interests’’ are 
not tied up to any one particular party or any one 
presidential candidate. 

This revelation should put an end for all time to 
the silly talk of yellow journals and muck-raking 
magazines that the ‘‘Interests’’ are the mainstay of 
the Republican party, the sole beneficiaries of the 
protective tariff and the arch-conspirators in the 
movement for financial reform. 

Now that we have found them out, the dema- 
gogues will have to change their tune. Trust-busters 
and railroad-smashers who have been fighting an 
imaginary dragon that has been devouring the peo- 
ple’s substance will have to go to work for a living, 
the same as the rest of us. 

Turn on the light! 


Detroit’s Unique Cadillaqua! 


HE LATEST census figures show Detroit to be 

a marvel of growth and prosperity. It is a 

city of enormous industries, happy homes, 

busy workmen with no labor troubles. Its bank 

clearings, its shipments by rail, river and lake, its 

enormous output from countless factories teeming 

with business tell the story of the metropolis of the 
lakes. 

Not only because of its busy industries is Detroit 
worthy of special note. It is a home city and many 
of its residences are among the most palatial in the 
country. It is famous for its wide-awake news- 
papers, its excellent hotels, its busy banks and its 
enterprising bankers, one of whom is president of the 
American Banking Association. 

No wonder that Detroit is in a celebrating mood. 
Next month it will invite all the world to join in the 
greatest free exhibition this country has ever wit- 
nessed—Detroit’s first Cadillaqua. 

As the South has its Mardi Gras, California its 
Rose Shows, Colorado its Melon Days and the North- 
west its Corn Exhibitions, so Detroit is to set aside a 
week each year in commemoration of the founding of 
that city by Cadillac in 1701. 

Nearly $100,000 has been raised for land and naval 
pageants, water sports, automobile parades and his- 
torical floats. The Cadillaqua will begin on Monday, 


™ 


l 
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July 22d, and close on the following Friday evening, 
with a magnificent ‘‘Venetian’’ night on beautiful 
Belle Isle. Everything is to be free. No grand- 
stands for revenue, no catch-penny schemes to coax 
the nickels from the pocket; but everything on an 
elaborate scale of freedom and hospitality, with such 
a moving picture of prosperity, patriotism and pluck 
as we have never seen before. 

Readers of LesLiz’s WEEKLY have a special inter- 
est in the Cadillaqua, and for this reason: a prize of 
a handsome automobile was offered to the person who 
could suggest the most suitable name for Detroit’s 
unique celebration. A notice to this effect was 
printed in Les.ie’s and in a number of other publica- 
tions. We have it on official authority that the re- 
sponses from the readers of LESLIE’s exceeded those 
from any other publication. The interest thus mani- 
fested at the opening of the enterprise, no doubt, will 
be continued. We anticipate that many thousands of 
the million readers of LESLIE’s will attend the first 
Cadillaqua. 

Get ready for Detroit’s joyous and magnificent 
Cadillaqua! We shall all be there. 


Hughes and Harmony. 


HE NARROWNESS of the margin between 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Taft, the violence of the 
struggle between them, the general feeling 

that neither of these leaders could support the other 
if nominated, and the imperative necessity for har- 
mony among the Republicans in the campaign if they 
are to have any hope of carrying the country may 
make it desirable to select a different candidate from 
either of these. 

By Democrats as well as Republicans, Justice 
Hughes is thought of in this connection. Although 
out of politics since he went on the Supreme Bench 
two years ago, and himself desiring to remain out, 
the ex-Governor is the most distinguished Repub- 
lican in the country, next to the President and the 
ex-President. He received many votes in the Chicago 
convention of 1908 which nominated Mr. Taft. By 
far the most effective addresses which were made in 
the campaign of that year in Mr. Taft’s favor were 
by Justice Hughes. After his election, Mr. Taft 
acknowledged this. In placing him on the Supreme 
Bench, the President rendered an effective tribute to 
his standing as a publicist and a patriot. All over 
the country, from Democrats and Republicans alike, 
this appointment was hailed with plaudits. There 
was a feeling among Republicans then, as there is 
now, that an exigency might come in which they 
would be compelled to call upon him to head their 
presidential ticket. Has that exigency arrived? 


Inventors ! 
The genius of 


E ARE a nation of inventors. 
discovery seems to have been born in the 


New World. Some of the greatest inven- 
tions of our times have been the product of American 
brains. It # noticeable that the great, practical, 
labor-saving devices mostly have been born in Ameri- 
can ingenuity. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the suggestion in Congress in favor of restricting the 
inventor’s rights and limiting his profits has not met 
with a favorable response. 

The reward given to the inventor for his ingenuity 
has stimulated his work to such an extent that our 
patent office, unlike most of the government depart- 
ments, is self-supporting. 

* Inventions, in many instances, have resulted in the 
establishment. of enormous industries, employing 
armies of workingmen at profitable wages, giving 
work for the artisan, business for the post-office and 
freight for the railroads. 

More than this, these inventions haye added, in 
this age of efficiency, not only to the sum of human 
happiness, but also to the comfort of all the people. 
What would we do to-day without the sewing machine, 
the telephone, the gasoline motor, the Gillette safety 
razor, the mower and the reaper, the useful and handy 
fountain pen, the typewriters and watches of Ameri- 
can make that are now the standard for all the world? 
Any reader can recall innumerable little inventions 
that add daily to his welfare and comfort. 

For him to be deprived of them would involve 
much hardship. Let us do all we.can to stimulate the 
inventive genius of the American that it may con- 
tinue to produce the best results. 


Temporary Chairmen of 


Conventions. 


HE THREATENED attempt by the friends of 
Colonel Roosevelt to reject Senator Root, the 
national committee’s choice for temporary 

chairman of the Chicago convention, and put a radical 
in that post will, if made, bring to a test, at the very 
outset in the convention, the relative strength of 
Messrs. Roosevelt and Taft. Republicans in general 
would regret to see a contest made against the com- 
mittee’s choice. While Senator Root favors the re- 
nomination of Taft, he has been a close friend of 
Roosevelt for thirty years and was a member of his 
Cabinet. 

Only once did a Republican national convention 
set aside such a selection by the national committee. 


This was in 1884, when Powell Clayton, of Arkansas, 


the committee’s selection for temporary chairman, 
was objected to by the friends of President Arthur, 
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on the ground that he would work in the interest of 
Blaine, and John R. Lynch, of Mississippi, a well- 
known colored man, was put in his place. While 
this act heightened the tension between the support- 
ers of Blaine and those of Arthur, it did not alter the 
result on the candi’acy. Blaine led from the begin- 
ning and was nominated on the fourth ballot. 

It is to be hoped that the example of the friends 
of Arthur twenty-eight years ago will not be followed 
by those of Roosevelt this year. The only effect 
which this challenge of the committee by the conven- 
tion had was to widen the breach between the fac- 
tions, to cause a few additional Republicans to stay 
away from the polls on election day and give the vic- 

Under the best possible condi- 


1912 


tory to Cleveland. 
tions the Republicans have a hard fight before them 
in the coming campaign. The temporary chairman’s 
post is not worth quarreling about. Moreover, the 
New York Senator, who has been a party leader for 
many years, may be relied on to work for harmony in 
the convention and not to promote discord. 

Let us try to narrow the guif between the Repub- 
lican factions and not to broaden it. 


The Plain Truth. 


IRE! The loss from preventable fires in the 
United States and Canada in 1911 was $234,000,- 
000. This is from two to three dollars a head of pop- 
ulation, while in Europe the loss is less than forty 
cents per capita. Is it surprising that the State 
superintendent of insurance of New York, Mr. Em- 
met, in his interesting first annual report, calls atten- 
tion to the important questions of fire prevention? 
Our national fire bill has been well called ‘‘a scandal,’’ 
says President Babb, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. True; and if the yellow press and 
muck-raking magazines would take up this vitally 
important question, they would accomplish great good. 
Questions of deep interest to the American people, 
directly affecting their health and happiness, are ig- 
nored in these days of sensational journalism. Why? 
~ 
ENEROUS! New York has many generous mil- 
lionaires. Monuments to their generosity can 
be found all over the city. They appear in the shape 
of hospitals, libraries and schools. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that a citizen who has paid to the city a couple 
of million dollars for a piece of property offers to 
give it back in such a way as to give the community 
all the benefit. Henry C. Frick, one of the most 
modest but ablest of our captains of industry, bought 
the Lenox Library building as the site for a city 
residence. He has offered to have the sightly struc- 
ture carefully taken down and re-erected in Central 
Park, in place of an old and discredited building 
called the Arsenal. It is not surprising that this 
offer has been received with great satisfaction and 
delight by the hundreds of thousands who enjoy the 
pleasures of New York’s most beautiful and expan- 
sive recreation ground. Mr. Frick’s thoughtfulness, 
as well as his generosity, deserves the highest com- 
mendation and the promptest recognition. 
~ 
path head The newspapers used to be the power 
behind the throne. The press made the bosses 
and the bosses usurped the power of the press. We 
are now having a call of the people to send the 
bosses to the rear. One after another they are being 
retired, while the newspapers are coming into their 
own once more. Notice-the recrudescence of the edi- 
tor in politics: The World is demanding the nomina- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson by the Democracy, Munsey’s 
and the New York Mail are insisting on the nomina- 
tion of Roosevelt, the Hearst publications are clamor- 
ing for Clark, Mr. Taft’s brother, in his wide-awake 
Cincinnati newspaper, very properly insists on the 
renomination of the President, while Bryan and La 
Follette, with their respective weeklies, are looking 
after themselves. Meanwhile,- under the direct- 
primary system of nominations, the paid announce- 
ments of candidates for offices, great and small, are 
furnishing a new and very satisfactory source of in- 
come to little weekly newspapers all over the South 
and West, who are just beginning to realize the power 


’ of the press. 


~ 

ONFISCATION! So-called combinations can be 
dissolved, but the property of no corporation or 
individual can be legally confiscated by the govern- 
ment or any one else. When the American Tobacco 
Company was dissolved by order of the government, 
the shares of the respective corporations into which 
it was divided were distributed by order of the court 
among the owners to whom they belonged. In a sim- 
ilar manner, the shares of the Standard Oil Company’s 
subsidiaries were distributed so that those who owned 
the stock of the parent company became the owners 
of all the companies which were established by the 
court on an independent basis. One of these sub- 
sidiaries is the Waters-Pierce Company. Those of 
its stockholders who believe they understand the oil 
business naturally sought to have the strongest and 
most capable men in the management of the com- 
pany. They undertook to vote their stock at the re- 
cent annual election of the Waters-Pierce concern. 
Although they represented the controlling interest, 
the tellers refused to count the votes, on the prepos- 
terous ground that they represented the Standard Oil 
Company. It will be most extraordinary if it should 
be decided that those who own the controlling interest 
in a corporation ¢an, on any pretext, be disbarred 

from the management of its affairs. 
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America’s foremost ath President of the A.A.U., 
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Millions Spent in College Athletics 


By EDWARD R. BUSHNELL 
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FAMOUS ATHLETIC TRAINING GROUNDS. 


Franklin Field, the University of Pennsylvania’s great playing grounds, valued at $1,000,000. The picture shows the immense stadium holding 30,000, the quarter mile track, the baseball and 





PicT x KEITH 
MIKE MU RP HY, JACK FPF. MOAKLEY, 
Trainer at the University Of Cornell, who has de 
of Pennsylvania, and also veloped many successful 
in charge of the Olympic track teams. 


team. 


ATHLETIC TRAINERS FOR FIELD, TRACK AND GRIDIRON WHO COMMAND HIGH SALARIES. 


OWADAYS no university considers it- 
self properly equipped to appeal to 
the vast army of boys graduating 
from our preparatory and high schools 

unless it has an athletic department capable of 
properly impressing them with its past achieve- 
ments in football, baseball, rowing and track 
athletics; unless it promises them the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating their athletic talents, 
which they are taught to regard as essential to 
a liberal education. Some of our scholarly edu- 
cators may protest against it--many of them 
do—but it is a circumstance they cannot alter. 
A professor of Greek who has spent years of 
study and research on his subject is appalled to 
find that an athletic trainer or coach, who in all 
probability is not even a college graduate, can 
command from the university a salary some- 
times double what hedraws. This is not an ex- 
ceptional case, for there are probably a dozen 
athletic trainers in this country drawing salar- 
ies of $4,000 or more. Football coaches come 
high, too, nearly all of our minor colleges and 
leading preparatory schools paying salaries of 
from $1,500 to $3,000 to these gridiron in- 
structors. Indeed, it costs some universities 
nearly as much for the athletic education of the 
average student as it does to give him a degree. 

The pendulum has, indeed, swung from one 
extreme to the other. A generation ago the 
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CHARLES COURTNEY, JAMES WRAY, 
Trainer of Cornell's fam rhe efficient coach of 
ous winning the Harvard 
crews. navy. 








football fields, the gymnasium, and the athletes’ training quarters. 





PICTOR NEws < RIAL NEW LEVICK THOMPSON THOMPSON 
JOHN M AC K, MIKI DONOV AN, KEENE FITZPATRICK, A. A. STAGG, FIELDING YOST, 
Of Yale, who has brought Of Harvard, who has made Of Princeton, who has Of the University of Chica University of Michigan, 
out many winning athletic notable athletes of hosts of trained some brilliant go, a noted developer of who cultivates skill 
teams. students. winners. football players. in the football 
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best known man in college was the star debate: 
or essayist, the man who won the prizes for pro- 
ficiency in the dead languages or mathematics. 
Now behold the change! To-day he is sup- 
planted by the all-American football hero, the 
unhittable pitcher, the intercollegiate track 
champion. Then what outdoor recreation —you 
could hardly term it athletics—was indulged in 
received absolutely no systematic encourage- 
ment from faculties or graduates. 

The idea of a ‘‘sound mind in a sound body,’’ 
with emphasis placed upon the second part of 
the proposition, took root and grew amazingly. 
The casual observer probably does not reflect 
that our present system of college athletics is 
of but recent growth. The Intercollegiate As- 
sociation of Amateur Athletics of America, one 
of the pioneers among university organizations, 
did not come into existence until 1876. This 
date also marked the beginning of the series 

of intercollegiate football games between Har- 
GEO, HORINE, ry. WHITE. oe vard, Yale and Princeton. Since that date vir- 
tually all of our intercollegiate athletic sports 
and athletic associations have been developed. 

There is no more striking feature in the de- 
velopment of college education in the United 
States than the growth and equipment of our 
athletic departments. This branch deserves par- 
ticular mention, because it has been organized 
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JOHN PAUL JONES, 


Of Cornell, a famous middle High jumper ofStan- Of Princeton, whose won 
distance runner, who has ford University, who derful plays won for his 
made American and Inter- created a world’s team against Harvard and 
collegiate records. record of 6 ft. 7 in. in Yale, 
the Pacific Coast 
Olympic tryout. 


TYPES OF MEN WHO ARE THE COLLEGE HEROES 
OF THE TIME. 


(Continued on page 686.) 
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JOHN KENNEDY, JAMES RICE, ELLIS WARD, NED TEN EYCK, J. D. SPEATH, 
Who teaches Yale Trainer of the Columbia “Professor” of rowing University of Wisconsin's Who is making good oars 
oarsmen how University University of instructor in the use men of Princeton 
to win. rowers. Pennsylvania. of the oar. students: 


NOTABLE AND WELL-PAID COACHES OF COLLEGE OARSMEN. 
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A Yale crew winning an exciting boat race at New London, witnessed by thousands of 
spectators, who did not have to pay an admission fee. 
Yale and Harvard crews for an entire rowing season was but a little over $7,600. 


ROWING AND FOOTBALL FROM THE FINANCIAL S 


The combined receipts of the 


UNOERWOOO 4 UNDERWOOD BUSHNELL’ 


A Yale-Harvard football game witnessed by forty thousand persons, each of whom paid an 
admission fee. he combined receipts of these two teams for only three months 
exceeded $156,000. Football usually pays most or all the expenses of college athletics. 
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Preparing for the Great National Conventions 


By MRS. C. R. 


MILLER 





REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT-MAKERS IN SESSION. 


Animated scene in front of the Coliseum at Chicago during a Republican national convention. 
Jelegations with banners marching into the hall. 


WHERE THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION WILL MEET. 


The Fifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore with extra entrances and stairways to the galleries 
built for the convenience of the coming crowd. 





HON. WILLIAM F. STONE, 


Sergeant-at-arms at the Republican 
National Convention. 


HE Republican national convention at Chi- 
cago promises to be the greatest one ever 
held by that party. The preparation for 
handling the crowds which will attend it be- 

gan long ago and has already entailed a great amount 
of labor on the part of those having the matter in 
charge. The greater part of this labor has fallen to 
the lot of the Hon. William F. Stone, the sergeant- 
at-arms, who for the third time will act in that capa- 
city. Mr. Stone is collector of the port of Baltimore, 
where his remarkable executive ability and absolute 
fairness to everybody have made him exceptionally 
popular with business men. He knows well how to 
face the trying and complex problems of the national 
convention. At Chicago he will direct an army of 
assistants in preparing for the great event. 

The convention will be held in the Chicago Coli- 
seum, on Wabash Avenue, the building erected in 
1896 for convention purposes and known at that time 
as the largest hall in the world. Mr. Stone, accom- 
panied by his secretary, James E. Godwin, went to 
Chicago in May and opened offices in the Coliseum. 
His chief clerk, Lee G. Hechinger, who is serving in 
this position for the fourth time, took up quarters in 
Chicago in April. The architect had already drawn 
up plans for seating the delegates and audience, as 
well as for the rooms needed for the work of the com- 
mittees, telegraph, press, etc., and they needed only 
Mr. Stone’s approval. 

The plans for the Republican national convention 
at Chicago are exactly the same as they were four 
years ago, except that by making the aisles a trifle 
narrower twenty-two seats have been added, which 
brings the seating capacity of the hall up to 11,189. 
These seats are divided into four grades, about thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. being regarded as best 
seats. Every person (including delegates and alter- 
nates) entitled to seats receives a certain number of 
each grade of tickets. The number to be allotted to 
each is decided by the sub-committee of the national 
committee. Mr. Stone, as the sergeant-at-arms, is 
notified, and he in turn selects: the seats and turns 
them over to the parties, with a plan of the hall. 
Small red marks on these diagrams show the holder 
just where the seats are located, thus enabling him 
to distribute them knowing exactly where his friends 
will be seated. After these tickets are allotted they 
cannot be exchanged. This work alone requires the 
hand of adiplomat. Mr. Stone also has the seating 
of the delegations under his charge, and where and 
how these will be placed will not be known until the 
doors of the convention open, on June 18th. 

The seats are marked off, but the staffs will not 
be put up until the early hours of the opening day. 
The annex to the main hall will be set aside for con- 
testing delegates to present their claims before the 
national committee. There will be private offices for 
the chairman of the national committee, the secre- 
tary and his assistants, the sergeant-at-arms and his 
assistants. All these will be equipped with desks, 
telephones, electric lights and every convenience nec- 
essary to make the convention proceed with dispatch. 


LEE G. HECHINGER, 
The Republican National Convention's 
chief clerk, 


JAMES E. GODWIN, 
Secretary to the sergeant 
at-arms of the Republican 

Convention. 
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A CONVENTION POST-OFFICE. 
Uncle Sam’s temporary arrangement for the convenience 
of the delegates. 





PHOTOS MAS. C. R. MILLER 


A NATIONAL CONVENTION’S EMERGENCY HOSPITAL. 


How delegates taken ill during the proceedings are cared 
for and nursed back to health. 


There will be a special switchboard and operators in 


the Coliseum. This will enable the sergeant-at-arms 
to communicate with any of the other officers. Messen- 
ger call boxes have also been placed at various points. 

A corps of firemen and policemen will be on duty 
at all times during the convention. An emergency 
hospital, fully equipped and presided over by several 
physicians and nurses, will be provided. A branch 
post-office will be opened on the eighteenth of June 
in the Coliseum, where mail will be received and for- 
warded. It will have every facility of a regular 
post-office and will transact business under the same 
rules. The ladies will have a large private room on 
the lower floor. 

Special attention has been bestowed upon the 
accommodations for hundreds of newspaper corre- 
spondents from all parts of the country. They will 
have seats on either side of the speakers’ platform, 
where they will get a full view of the audience and 
guests who will occupy seats directly behind the 
speakers’ platform. The various news services have 
special wires located in places convenient to the cor- 
respondents. Mr. Stone has given this facility spe- 
cial consideration. 


COL. JOHN I. MARTIN, 
Sergeant-at-arms of the Democratic 
National Convention. 


MOLMES & BISHOP HOLMES & B.SHOP 
JOHN J. HANSON, 


Who will be the Democratic National 
Convention's chief doorkeeper. 


The decoration of the hal! is no small matter and 
this year the display of flags will be more elaborate 
than ever before. The badges, too, are unusually 
handsome and each will bear a medallion of Lincoln. 
John J. Hanson, of Baltimore, has been selected for 
the position of chief doorkeeper. He served a term 
as sheriff in his native city and is regarded as well 
qualified for this position. Mr. Hanson will have 
thirty or forty assistants. Hundreds of assistant 
sergeants-at-arms, ushers, messengers, etc., will go 
to make up the staff whose duty it is to look after 
the welfare of the convention crowds. 

The Democratic national convention, which will 
meet June 25th, will be held in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, at Baltimore. Colonel John I. Martin is 
the sergeant-at-arms—a position he has held for the 
past twenty years. He is a St. Louis lawyer and 
politician and has served as speaker of the State 
Legislature. He is an able orator and has taken an 
active part in every national campaign for the past 
thirty-seven years. Colonel Martin bears the title of 
colonel in the Missouri National Guard, of which he 
is the inspector of rifle practice. His work at Balti- 
more seems like an endless task, for never before in 
the history of the Democratic party has there been 
such a demand for seats. The big armory is being 
remodeled by carpenters and architects and several 
extra exits and stairways have been built. The 
twenty-one company rooms of the armory will be used 
by the different committees and officers of the con- 
vention. It is claimed that 20,000 persons can be 
comfortably seated by the erection of an extra plat- 
form under one of the galleries. There will be spe- 
cial decorations and the electric display will be out of 
the ordinary. Colonel Martin personally selects the 
musical program. 

The cost of nominating a President varies. 
Twenty years ago $50,000 was sufficient to cover all 
expenses, but to-day $100,000 must be placed at the 
disposal of the convention managers. All the ex- 
penses of the Republican convention are paid by Chi- 
cago, and four years ago $100,000 was subscribed for 
that purpose by residents of the city. By judicious 
economy the expenses of that convention were kept 
down to about $80,000 and the remaining $20,000 
was returned, to. be divided among the subscribers. 
Owing to this excellent management there was 
little difficulty in obtaining the necessary funds this 
year. 

Baltimore was so anxious to have the Democratic 
convention that her boomers presented the national 
committee of that party with $100,000. The State 
appropriated $35,000 for preparing the building for 
the gathering, and the city is expected to donate 
money toward the lighting and decoration of the 
building. As compared with the cost of the Repub- 
lican convention, this should leave the Democratic 
National Committee a snug sum for campaign funds. 
Baltimore has not had a presidential convention since 
1864, when President Lincoln was nominated at old 
Front Street Theater, and the city is intensely inter- 
ested in the coming big show at the armory. 
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The officer of the deck sighting a wreck. This vocation is far 
less exciting than war cruising, but it has its moments of mild 
excitement. 








Mining operations; ready for lowering first boat with ordnance 
officers. This long boat loaded with mines, wiring, etc., will be 
pulled off to the wreck. 


URING the wnusually severe past 
winter, when shipping constantly 
battled with terrific gales, with 
consequent jeopardy to life and 

property at sea, it was a source of mental 
comfort to the mariner charged with safe- 
guarding his passengers, crew and vessel to 
their destination to know that the coasts 
were being actively patrolled by the able and 
fleet vessels of the revenue-cutter service, 
and that a wireless or other message would 
call one or more of those vigilant ships at 
full speed to his assistance were he in need 
of succor. 

The records at the Washington headquar- 
ters of the service and the logbooks of the 
cutters tell the tale of the rescues effected 
since the organization of the corps in 1790, 
and, while the data incident to the full per- 
formance of services to shipping for the en- 
tire late winter has not as yet been pub- 
lished to the service, it is interesting to 
know that for the decade ended June 30th, 
1910, and for the year 1911, and from July 
Ist, 1911, to January 2d, 1912, $78,591,194 in 
property was saved at sea, 583 persons were 
rescued from drowning, 2,019 vessels in dis- 
tress were assisted, on board of which there 
were 27,234 persons, while 4,358 persons 
were taken on board of the cutters and cared 
for. Besides the foregoing, there were 126 
derelicts destroyed at sea. 

What is this service that annually saves 
property at sea many millions in value over 
and above its cost for maintenance and with 
none of its ships out of commission? 

It is a part of the armed forces of the government, 
serving under the Treasury Department, and, while 
performing certain civil duties in time of peace, yet 
constantly maintaining a high standard of military 
efficiency, as the drill and target practice reports 
attest—the personnel being fully alive to the fact 
that ‘‘it is only the shots that hit that count.’’ 
There is a resultant keen rivalry between the ships, 
and the information furnished by the department 
from time to time, as to the efficiency of the ships in 
target practice, is eagerly looked forward to by the 
officers and crews, because, by act of Congress, the 
service co-operates with the navy whenever the 
President so directs. 

The officers hold rank with their corresponding 
grades in the army and navy, and, to be qualified to 
perform their multifarious duties, are educated as 
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Our Revenue Cutter Service 
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Captain F. S. Van Boskerck, commander of the United States 
revenue cutter “Mohawk.” 











Placing the mine ; gradually the explosive is lowered to a spot 
where its work will prove most effective in shattering the 
menace to shipping. The “Mohawk” in the distance. 





Blowing up the derelict ; the button is pressed and a great column of water rises higher 
and higher, overtopping the mast of the ship that has performed the work, and a 
moment afterward the surrounding sea is covered with wreckage. 


cadets at the service school, which is now located at 
Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn., where it was 
moved last year from Arundel Cove, Md. 

The academic course comprises three years of 
arduous study, under a faculty of civilian professors 
and officers of the service, the fall and winter months 
being devoted to academic work, while the summer is 
confined to a practice cruise in European waters, on 
the practice cutter Jtasca, formerly the naval academy 
practice ship Bancroft, which, being too small to ac- 
commodate the large number of midshipmen at that 
institution, was transferred to the revenue-cutter 
service for practice purposes. 

The entrance examinations, which are wholly 
competitive, are rigorous both mentally and physic- 
ally, and are conducted by boards of commissioned 
officers of the service. No one who has not com- 
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Getting soundings;'a precaution for safety when proceeding in 
doubtful and unfamiliar waters. “All hands bring ship to 
anchor. 








The mines; these are inoffensive looking canisters, but there is 
a deadly suggestion in the wires attached to them. In fact they 
are effective enough to blow any hull to smithereens. 


pleted the equivalent of a high-school coursé 
can hope to pass the mental examinations: 
therefore, thorough preparation is essential 
to success. 

Upon graduation the cadet is commis- 
sioned a third lieutenant, which grade corre- 
sponds with that of second lieutenant in the 
army and ensign in the navy, and the young 
officer is assigned to a cruiser and rapidly 
progresses in the most practical of schools— 
that of actual experience. And of the latter 
he is soon to have ample and of a most diver- 
sified nature, because the work of the ser- 
vice, especially in that alone of assisting 
vessels in distress, presents problems that 
must be solved without loss of time and is 
consequently interesting, if strenuous. 

Essentially a military service, its record 
as such is an enviable one, and its personnel 
has fought its ships with marked distinction 
in every war in which the country has been 
engaged. 

But wars are infrequent, and it is in the 
‘piping times of peace’’ that the ships of 
the service battle with an enemy infinitely 
more treacherous than a human one, and to 
save life and property rather than to take 
them. So it is during the winter months, 
December to March, inclusive, that the ves- 
sels of the service enter port only for supplies, 
or when other good reasons demand. A stay 
in port for over twenty-four hours, necessi- 
tates a report from the commanding officer to 
the department on the necessity for the delay. 

Frequently, when in port for some reason, 
a ‘‘wireless’’ will be received in the middle 
of the night, telling of some ship in dire need of help. 
Instantly all is bustle, the anchor is weighed, and the 
cutter, having found the vessel, brings it to port 
as promptly as possible. 

Or it may be that a derelict has been reported to 
the cutter, and her errand is then to destroy it, or, 
if possible, to bring it to port. 

Each cruiser carries in her magazines many mines 
of gun cotton for the destruction of derelicts. The 
derelict destroyer Seneca is specially engaged in rid- 
ding the seas of the pests. 

Besides the duties so far mentioned, the service 
enforces nearly every statute bearing upon maritime 
interests. The cutter Mohawk, alone, during the 
past winter, saved over $400,000 in property at sea, 
and destroyed or removed four obstructions to navi- 
gation. 
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Ocean Traveler is Fed 


By HARRIET QUIMBY 





During the luncheon hour. Glimpse of first-class kitchen on 
Hamburg-American liner ““Amerika.”’ 


OME people eat to live, but the majority 
live to eat. Exemplification of this fact 
will be found on any one of the great 
ocean steamers, where luxurious living is 

enjoyed as it never was before. Those who have 
not taken an ocean voyage have little compre- 
hension of the superabundance of luxuries that 
all the great steamers provide, some of them in 
greater degree than others. The rivalry in the 
matter of the magnitude of steamers, the num- 
ber and variety of diversions, the speed, has nat- 
urally been carried along all the lines of compe- 
tition, and the kitchens have not been neglected. 

Only a few years ago it was a common sight 
to see passengers lying deathly pale in steamer 
chairs, refusing everything in the food line of- 
fered by solicitous stewards. Many did not ap- 
pear in the open air at all, being unable to leave 
their cabins Now, on any of the larger steam- 
ers, the passengers snap their fingers at the 
waves. They are as much at home as they are in 
a hotel on land. Some pale faces are noticed 
among passengers comfortably tucked up by the 
stewards on the promenade deck, and especially 
in sheltered nooks and corners; but it is a rare 
oecasion when one of them is humiliated by hav- 
ing an attack of seasickness while on deck. This 
general enjoyment of good health no doubt has 
much to do with the especial attention given to 
the kitchen departments. 

The difference between ocean 
travel thirty years ago and now 
was entertainingly set forth ina 
chat with G. Scholz, chief steward 
of the Hamburg-American steamer 
Amerika. Mr. Scholz has had 
charge of the commissary depart- 
ment on ocean-going steamers for 
over thirty years. He has had a 
wide experience and has catered 
satisfactorily to many distin- 
guished travelers. One of his 
most treasured possessions is a 
handsome, jeweled double eagle, 
presented to him by the German 
Emperor at the close of a special 
cruise made by the Emperor and 
his suite from Lisbon to Naples. 

In reealling his early experi- 
ences, Mr. Scholz spoke of the 
steamer Gellert, which old-time 
transatlantic travelers will prob- 
ably remember. She was a 3,000- 
ton steamer and took from twelve 
to fifteen days tocross. At that 
time she was one of the best in the 
cross-Atlantic service. Compare 
the Gellert with the Hamburg- 
American liner Amerika. Mr. 
Scholz said that in the old days 
ninety per cent. of the passengers 
were seasick and not ten per cent. went to their meals 
regularly. On the Amerika, during my recent return 
voyage from Europe, I noticed that at east ninety 
per cent. of the passengers were at the table at every 
meal. I asked if the meals were not much better on 
the steamers of to-day than they were thirty years 
ago, and was surprised at the answer. 

According to Mr. Scholz, the menu furnished pas- 
sengers to-day does not vary in many particulars 
from that furnished on the Gellert. But the improve- 
ment in refrigeration is such that food is preserved 
much better, and, as a natural result of this improve- 
ment, many perishable delicacies, such as shellfish, 
fresh fruits, asparagus and berries, which were then 
served only the first two or three days after the 
steamer left shore, are now served every day to the 
end of the voyage. 

Thirty years ago, Mr. Scholz said, the company 
endeavored to give passengers the very best, but the 
fresh meats, eggs, fish and poultry were not as well 
preserved as a fastidious diner would wish. At that 
time these were all packed on ice, and if the ice gave 





Tea at 4 on deck. 


Corner of the “Amerika’s” large and commodious second 
kitchen, where food is prepared for several hundred passengers. 





Chief steward of the ‘Amerika,’ G. Scholz, making morning inspection of 


one of the many storerooms on the ship. 





This is one of the pleasant social hours of the day. Cakes and small sandwiches are served 
with the tea. 


out the food suffered. Now no such difficulty is pos- 
sible. Under the modern system of refrigeration, 
everything is in as perfect condition as in the best 
hotels. 

In the olden days, if the steamer was detained or 
delayed on its voyage, it was sometimes necessary to 
reduce the number of dishes served; but now such a 
contingency is out of the question. The same elab- 
orate menu for breakfast, luncheon or dinner is served 
at the end of the trip as at the beginning. In fact, 
the captain’s dinner, which is usually given the day 
before the passengers land, is the greatest gustatory 
event of the trip. 

One of the changes time has brought about with 
the remarkable improvement in the size of ocean 
steamships is the increase in the kitchen force. On 
the Gellert, thirty years ago, there were but two 
kitchens—-one for passengers, the other for the crew. 
There were accommodations for only seventy-five 
first-class passengers. Eight stewards were deemed 
sufficient to wait upon this number. They man- 
aged to do this satisfactorily, because much of 


View of the “Amerika’s” third class kitchen and a part of the 


large working force employed in this department. 


the food was put upon the table at the same 
time and the passengers helped themselves. The 
Amerika has no less than eight kitchens. First, 
second and third class have an entirely separate 
force, from the chef down. A kosher kitchen is 
maintained for orthodox Hebrew travelers, two 
large separate kitchens are furnished for the 
steerage passengers, one fore and the other aft, 
and, besides the kitchen for the crew, a separate 
one in the vicinity of the engine-room is main- 
tained for the firemen. For first-class passenger 
accommodation alone, exclusive of the Ritz-Carl- 
ton restaurant, the service of one hundred and 
forty stewards is required. 

Travelers on the upper decks are always won- 
dering what the steerage passengers eat. On 
the Amerika they are given plenty of meat, fish 
and vegetables, coffee and tea. These are served 
out like army rations. The steerage passenger 
is permitted to order food at any time between 
regular meals, just as the first-class passenger 
is. The steerage has no menu printed, but the 
third class boasts a clean white menu decorated 
with a broad gilt edge. These menus are printed 
every day. This is what the third-class passen- 
gers have to eat—one day’s menu: 

Breakfast—One meat dish with potatoes, 
bread and butter, coffee and marmalade. At ten 
o’clock, bouillon. 

Dinner—Barley soup, roast mutton, green and 
white beans, fruit kompot, pud- 
ding. At three o’clock, coffee and 
cake, 

Supper, at six—Beef stew, a 
cold cut, potato salad, cheese, 
bread and butter, tea or coffee. 

When we reflect that the steer- 
age passenger pays only $30 and 
the third class only $38.50, and 
that the voyage of the Amerika 
takes over seven days, one won- 
ders how such excellent fare, be- 
sides the passage and cabin ac- 
commodations, can be given for 
such a small amount of money. 
The third and second class passen- 
gers have dinner at noon, while 
the first class lunch at twelve- 
thirty and dine at seven. The 
second-class ticket, with better 
cabin accommodations and also 
with a more commodious deck 
promenade, steamer chairs, etc., 
costing the passenger about two- 
thirds of the price of a first-class 
ticket, entitles him to a still bet- 
ter menu, cooked, as I have said, 
in a different kitchen, by a chef 
of higher grade. With the ex- 
ception of some few luxuries, in- 
cluding shellfish, fresh berries, 
mushrooms, endive, etc., and not quite so great a 
variety of meats, vegetables and sweets to choose 
from, the second-class passengers fare almost as well 
as the first. It is for the first, however, who pay 
from $150 to $800 for the trip, that the greatest lux- 
ury is reserved. 

On the old Gellert, the cooks were chosen for their 
ability to do simple, plain cooking. Now the chef 
who caters for the first-class passengers is selected 
with as much care and at as high a salary as the chef 
of any of the fashionable hotels or clubs. A care- 
ful inspection of the storerooms and the refrigeration 
departments is made every morning by the chief 
steward of the vessel and his first assistant. It is the 
chief steward who personally plans all the menus for 
each day of the voyage. He systematically lays out 
the work and supervises his subordinates, who are 
trained and experienced to carry out his orders. The 
result is a selection of dishes including about every- 
thing in the line of luxurious living. The menu 
given on the last evening before the Amerika docked 
(Continued on page 685.) 
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An International Secret 


By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, Author of *“*Marjorie’s Quest,” “An Unwilling Maid,” etc., etc. 


HE MAN paused for a moment in his work 
and, standing well back from the wall, sur- 
veyed it keenly. His eyes traveled rapidly 
from the paneled tiles to the small silver 

mirror which hung over them, and he thrust back 
into his pocket the slip of paper he held. 

‘*The ninth panel,’’ he muttered. ‘‘It must be be- 
hind the mirror. There could have been no mirror 
there in those days, or Valdes would have told me.”’ 
He stepped back to the wall again and, raising the 
mirror cautiously with one hand, ran his fingers over 
the panels with the other, seeking one that would 
move. 

The room was not very large and was most luxuri- 
ously furnished. Evidently the owner’s intention 
had been to make it distinctly Dutch, for the china 
panels were veritable old Delft, and the chairs, cab- 
inets and hangings were unmistakably from Holland. 
Through the small panes of the end windows the 
moon shone clearly, and the intruder had not, so far, 
needed to use the small electrode which he had in his 
coat pocket. The north window, which opened on 
the fire escape, was ajar; he had neglected no precau- 
tions for his escape. 

With the mirror half raised, he paused suddenly. 
A very slight noise seemed to come from the door of 
the room, which opened on an upper hall. He re- 
placed the mirror and turned away from it, standing 
perfectly still in the shadow of the large carved cabi- 
net on his left. Then, advancing with uncertain 
steps, there came across the threshold a small boy, 
holding in his arms a large and handsome purring 
Angora cat. 

‘Peter and I heard a funny noise,’’ said the boy, 
ina whisper. ‘‘Is there anybody here?’’ 

The man did astrange thing. He leaned across 
the cabinet and touched an electric button. As the 
light flashed up, he slipped off the mask he had worn. 
‘*‘Good-evening, Tommy !”’ he said. 

Tommy, blinking his sleepy eyes in the unexpected 
illumination, dropped Peter on the floor. 

‘*W-h-y !’’—a long-drawn, amazed monosyllable. 
‘*Why, it’s Senor Don de Ribera, from Brussels!’’ 

The intruder smiled at the formal announcement. 
‘*Yes,’’ he returned easily. ‘‘You see, I’ve come to 
Washington as well as you.”’ 

‘*Won’t you have achair?’’ said Tommy politely. 
‘*Please excuse my pajamas.’’ Then, as it occurred 
to him to be surprised, ‘‘When did ycu come in? 
Everybody’s gone to the ball at the White House, an’ 
I’m keeping house. Peter’s to keep me company till 
Viola gets home.”’ 

De Ribera glanced up at the Dutch clock. It was 
perilously near an hour by which the ball-goers might 
return; he must conclude his errand and get away 
somehow, unseen by the household and before any 
servant might happen to come upstairs. 

‘*Tommy,’’ he said gravely, ‘‘how old are you?”’ 

‘‘Kight and a half,’’ replied Tommy promptly. 
‘*When I get to be nine years old I’m to have a uni- 
form; I wasn’t big enough in Brussels.’’ 

De Ribera smiled, as he remembered. Tommy’s 
father was a general in the United States army, at 
that moment acting Secretary of War, and the nur- 
sery discipline in the Van Ness family had been on a 
military basis during those happy days in the Brabant 
city. So he said quietly, 

**I am going to trust you to keep a secret for me. 
Will you do it—like an officer and a gentleman?’’ 

The sturdy little figure in pink pajamas drew itself 
up and gave the salute. “aq 

**Certainly, Senor Don,’’ he said solemnly. 

De Ribera rose, crossed the room and lifted the 
silver mirror from its place on the wall. He pressed 
the china panel behind it aside, and from the tiny 
aperture it disclosed he took a small package. Then 
he replaced the mirror and turned to Tommy, whose 
large blue eyes had grown wide with astonishment, 
although he maintained strict silence. 

‘“‘Tommy,’’ he said softly, ‘‘this is something 
which belongs to me and which I am taking away to 
prevent great harm to another person. Promise me 
that you will tell no one of that little hole in the wall 
behind the panel or mention that I have been here 
to-night.’’ 

*““Not even Viola?’’ whispered Tommy, with a 
gasp. In all his little life there had been no childish 
secret that he had not shared with the sister whom 
he adored, the only mother he had known. But a 
promise—well, Tommy knew what his officer-papa 
thought about a promise—and—— 

De Ribera turned pale. ‘‘Not even Viola,’’ he re- 
plied, in a voice grown strangely husky. 

‘‘I promise; cross my heart,’’ and Tommy came 
again to the salute. 

**There is one thing more.’’ De Ribera’s voice 
sank low. ‘‘On the mantel yonder there is a photo- 
graph——~”’ 

**It’s my very own,”’ interrupted Tommy, disci- 
pline giving way to excitement. ‘’ You gave me my 
beautiful gun in Brussels, an’ I never had anything 
to give you. Viola wouldn’t mind—she always liked 
you.”’ 

‘*Did she?’’ The bright blood rushed in a flame 
over the man’s face as Tommy pressed his beloved 
picture into the hand eagerly extended. ‘‘I cannot 
thank you enough, little friend—some day, Tommy, 
perhaps——’’ 

“Hark !’’ 


Tommy’s quick ears had caught the 


purr of a motor car. ‘‘They’re coming! Oh, how 
will you get downstairs?”’ 

‘‘This way,’’ whispered the man. ‘‘God bless 
you, little soldier! Good-by!’’ He switched off the 
light, sprang out of the window to the fire escape 
and vanished, as Tommy, gulping a sob in his throat, 
seized Peter in his arms and fled. 

De Ribera gained the area in safety and found the 
gate as some careless servant had left it, unlocked 
and ajar. The house fronted on Connecticut Avenue, 
but the gate opened on another street. He looked up 
and down before passing out, but he failed to notice 
a man who stood close against the wall of a small 
frame house opposite and who followed him to the 
avenue, where De Ribera got on a downtown car. 
The man across the street waited until a taxicab 
halted beside him. 

‘*To headquarters,’’ he said to the chauffeur as he 
jumped in. ‘‘I must catch the chief before he can 
get away.’”’ 

De Ribera, meanwhile, continued on his way un- 
disturbed. The car rolled on, over Capitol Hill, 
until the Navy Yard was at hand. As the car slack- 
ened speed at the crossway of a narrow alley, he 
stepped off, ran up the steps of a small brick house, 
and admitted himself. Inside he shot an extra bolt, 
and, striking a match, gazed up the narrow stairs. 
Under the threshold of a door on the second floor 
there shone a faint glimmer of light. The stair 
creaked as he went up, and the door opened as he 
reached it. 

‘IT am late, Montague,’’ he said, ‘‘but I have suc- 
ceeded. fi 

The occupant of his room was a man in evening 
dress, with an unmistakable air of distinction. He 
threw his arm over De Ribera’s shoulder affection- 
ately. 

‘‘I was detained at the White House, amigo mio, 
and have been here but twenty minutes or so. I am 
curious to hear the reason of your being, as it were, 
in hiding, and why you forbid the embassy to know 
even your presence here.’’ 

‘‘It is a long story, and when we met last night I 
had no idea that I should so soon reach its conclusion. 
Wish me joy at my great good fortune.’’ De Ribera 
laid on the rough pine table the tiny packet he had 
risked so much to gain. ‘‘There, Montague,’’ he 
said, ‘‘lies the secret of the Maine!’’ 

The impassive diplomat was betrayed into an ex- 
clamation. ‘‘Oh, by Jove! Look here, Ramon, are 
you serious? Do you,want to set two continents by 
the ears again?’’ 

De Ribera shook his head. ‘‘To ease the soul of 
a dying man—yes; save yourself, there will be no 
other sharer of my singular experience.”’ 

**T shall respect your confidence,’’ said Montague 
gravely. 

‘*You have known me since the university days, 
Montague, but I think you have always found me 
reticent in regard to my own family affairs. I often 
feel as if I were more English than Spanish, as, even 
in Cuba, where my father, Roderigo de Ribera’s 
largest estates were located, I had English relatives. 
It was their influence which brought me to Oxford. 
Then I went into the diplomatic service, was attache 
at Berlin and Petersburg, and, finally, secretary of 
Spanish legation at Brussels. There I met—’’ He 
hesitated. 

‘“*The Only Woman,’’ murmured Montague. De 
Ribera colored, as he smiled. 

‘‘How did you know?’’ he asked quickly, with a 
sigh. ‘‘Yes, you are right; but it was not of her I 
was speaking—that is another story. Did you ever 
meet an old and unprepossessing Spaniard who lived 
in that fine moyen-age chateau this side of the Bois de 
la Cambre?”’ 7 

**Named Valdes? No. Was he not a recluse?”’ 

*‘To the world in general he was, yet in his 
cramped old hands lay the threads of many European 
intrigues which were never traced back tohim. He 
fed the insurgent fires in Cuba, he sent messages of 
false security from there to the foreign office at Mad- 
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The Faces in the Street. 


Ste countless faces of the crowd— 

Ruddy with health or pallid browed, 
Eager with youth, or wan with age, 
Glowing with joy, deep-lined and sage, 
Work-worn, or satin-smooth with ease, 
Repellent, or with lines that please, 
With eyes that dream back through life's tears, 
Or forward flash to coming years— 
These make the city’s streets to me 
A living, luring pageantry. 








The countless faces of the crowd— 

’Fore them in awe my head is bowed. 

For life's great forces carve each line, 

And warring passions—low, divine— 

Upon them write mute tales that show 

The secrets all that seek may know. 
Suffering, love, despair, delight, 

Dim or illume them day and night. 

Though Nature charms with glow and gleam, 
God's masterpieces still they seem. 











destroyed the ““Maine.”’ 
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rid—indeed, I verily believe that but for Valdes there 
would have been no Spanish war with the United 
States. And he, this monster of craft and cruelty, 
was—Montague, as you love me, never reveal it—he 
was my father’s half-brother!’’ 

Montague leaned across the narrow table and laid 
his hand on De Ribera’s arm. ‘‘ We all have unpleas- 
ant relatives,’’ he said dryly. De Ribera nodded and 
resumed his story: 

‘*There had been bad blood between them when 
my father married—both men were madly in love 
with my mother—they even fought a duel for her 
and for years they had not met. Finally, affairs in 
Cuba assumed such a tense aspect that Valdes found 
it necessary to be upon the spot, and he went to Ha- 
vana. There he met my father, and they became 
reconciled over a common cause. But, Montague, 
there are moments when I doubt whether there is not 
still some hidden scheme on Valdes’s part, for, con- 
tingent upon the success of my present mission, he 
has made me heir to all his great fortune, which I 
hope will enable me to win the Only Woman. 

“‘The plot to wreck the United States battleship 
Maine, Valdes told me, was his own; but he was 
compelled to forward the information to the Spanish 
minister at Washington. My father was his intimate 
friend, and had at that time received from Madrid a 
jeweled amulet for the senora, which she had com- 
missioned him to purchase. As there was great un- 
certainty whether a dispatch would reach the lega- 
tion, it was decided to hide Valdes’s information in 
the amulet, which possessed a secret spring. It 
reached Washington in safety. 

‘*The De Lomes left hurriedly after the minister’s 
recall, and the jewel with its terrible secret was over- 
looked—left in the sliding panel the senora had de- 
vised for her jewels. This she explained to Valdes 
in Brussels after the war, but it was thought best to 
let the matter rest. Now, however, that the United 
States government is agitating the question of rais- 
ing the wreck of the Maine in Havana harbor, you 
can see the menace that threatens Valdes. He is ill 
of a mortal disease and prays me to rescue his name 
from the opprobrium which would attach to his world- 
wide crime, and I could not refuse him. My father 
died during the Cuban war. His estates were lost; 
nothing was left me but my diplomatic career. Was 
I wrong to undertake this somewhat perilous mission? 
Was not the Only Woman worth risking more than 
my life?’’ 

**She is usually so considered,’’ returned Montague 
whimsically. ‘‘But where and how did you find that 
packet, which, I gather, contains the amulet?’’ 

“*Strangest of all this strange story—it was in the 
Van Ness house, which De Lome had leased, from 
whence [I stole it an hour ago.’’ 

**My word, Ramon! What next?’’ 

‘Only this, Montague;. I am somewhat uneasy 
myself, having a half-superstitious feeling that it is 
well to read and destroy that paper as quickly as I 
can. I am confident I have been tracked by the 
Secret Service men during my brief stay in Wash- 
ington. Yesterday I recognized a man that I am sure 
belonged to the Service, who did work for the United 
States embassy while I was in Brussels.’’ 

As he spoke, De Ribera caught up the packet and 
broke the seal. Inside was a small velvet case, out 
of which fell a heart-shaped pendant. It was an ex- 
quisite bit of goldsmith’s craft, set with small dia- 
monds, and in the center blazed a beautiful opal. As 
De Ribera searched for the catch there came a sub- 
dued throb of a motor in the street below, followed 
by a resounding knock upon the front door. Montague 
sprang from his chair. 

‘Give me the amulet—quick! They will not dare 
meddle with the English embassy! Good God, 
Ramon! What is it?’’ 

With ashen face and trembling lips, De Ribera 
read aloud the tiny scroll written in Spanish: 
Excellency : 

My mind conceived the plot; my hand executed it. I, alone, 


Roderigo de Ribera. 


‘Valdes! Madre di Dios! This is his revenge!’’ 
gasped De Ribera. Montague caught the paper as it 
fell from his hand. 

A crash sounded from below, and there were steps 
on the stairs. De Ribera, with one blow from his 
revolver, shattered the amulet, but Montague's spring 
over the table was too late to stop the shot that 
rang out. 

A man entered the room and laid his hand on Mon- 
tague’s shoulder. ‘‘I arrest you—-’’ The Secret 
Service man started back as Montague turned and 
faced him. ‘‘I beg pardon, Lord Montague! I am 
in search of a young Spaniard who, by advices from 
Brussels, has gained possession of a dangerous state 
secret belonging to the United States.’’ 

‘The double-dyed traitor!’’ Montague’s low 
voice of rage and horror broke the silence, as he 
knelt on the floor by the side of the man he loved. 
At a signal from the Englishman, the Secret Service 
man stepped softly into the hall. De Ribera opened 
his eyes. 

**The—Only Woman—’’ he whispered faintly. 
‘*Never let-—Viola know—how I died!’’ 

Montague rose from his knees; silently he held 
the fatal paper over the gas-jet and watched its ashes 
fall upon the floor. 
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Testing Baltimore’s High-pressure System 
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Ballimore’s new $110,000 fireboat, the 

“Deluge,” in action. It can throw 

12,000 gallons of water per minute on 
1 fire 


Captain James M. Robb (at . , City officials (including Mayor Preston in straw hat) watching the suc 
cessful test of the high pressure pipe line. All were delighted with the 
results 


Ex imining the apparatus of the “Deluge.” 
left), in charge of fire-boat headquarters, and August Emmerich, head of 
the Fire Department. 


The nozzle in the bow of 
the “Deluge.” 











PROTOS MRS. C. AR MILLER 


Testing the pipe lines from the automobile hose carriers. Throwing water to the top of a sky A spectacular exhibition—all the nozzles going st once. The hose was stretched out like huge 
scraper without the aid of a fire engine. boa constrictors on the street. 


Asa protection against fire, Baltimore has constructed a $1,000,000 high-pressure water system, which was recently tested in a spectacular way on the Court House plaza of 

that city in the presence of thousands of interested citizens. The “pipe line’’ proved a decided success, 16,000 gallons of water per minute being forced from the nozzles 

of the hose to a great distance and a great height. Fire Chief August Emmerich directed the trial. This new system is expected to reduce the’ insurance rates in Balti 

more, as it is possible to throw streams to the top of a skyscraper without the use of a fire engine. An additional security to the city is the new and powerful fire-boat 
“Deluge,” costing $110,000, which throws out 12,000 gallons per minute. This boat was put in action for the benefit of our special photographer. 
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by Flood in the Mississippi River 





AN ARKANSAS TOWN INUNDATED. 


This followed the breaking of a Mississippi River levee. The water in the streets ranged from three 
i large territory was flooded, thousands of cattle were drowned, much 
property was destroyed and great hardship was suffered by the people of the flooded region 


to tea feet in depth. 


BROWN BR 


FLOTSAM OF THE DELUGE. 


Floating houses and shanty boats carried away by the flood and caught in the trees in the bottoms 
along the Mississippi. Great numbers of dwellings were swept away by the inundation and 


destroyed. 





A TREMENDOUS RUSH OF WATER 

Most remarkable picture ever taken of a break in a Mississippi River levee. Photograph of a 

crevasse at Panther Forest, Arkansas, taken by a young editor accidentally as he stumbled and fell 
into the water, from which he was fortunately saved. 
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TOILING TO SAVE LIVES AND HOMES, 
Laborers loading a barge with sacks of sand to carry to a weak point inalevee. Crow ds worked 
like this day and night. The men were compelled to work or leave the country. Most of them 
had families behind the levee and so worked willingly. 





A RAILWAY UNDERMINED. 


The high water breaking through a railroad embankment just as a track walker 


was traveling that way. 


LEONARE 


LEONANO 
A RAILROAD IN THE AIR. 
The embankment washed away and the 
rails and ties suspended high above a 
rushing cataract. 


LEONARD 


AVERTING A DISASTER. 


A railroad embankment threatened by rising water. A trainload of bags filled 


with sand dumped on a weak spot to strengthen it. 


How New Orleans Fought a Fearful Flood 


HERE was no flood in New Orleans, nor was 
there any panic. Men, women and children 
passed through the streets of the city, bent 
on business or on pleasure and in search of 

education. In the markets, the resorts and the schools, 
conditions were as uninterrupted as though the Missis- 
sippi River were a myth and not a mighty menace; 
and these conditions stood out sharply against a back- 
ground of appalling fact: 

I. Through the State of Louisiana flowed a volume 
of water, accumulated from the entire Mississippi 
drainage basin, and against the levees of New Orleans 
came the ultimate weight of this mass of water. 

II. Louisiana bears, alone, the expense of building 
and maintaining these levees. 

Ill. By the time the crest of this particular flood 
had reached New Orleans, the levees were already 
over-saturated, owing to the directions of the storms 
of 1912. 

Against these odds the city won her fight. She is 
going on, as always, about her business and her 
pleasures, nor is she neglecting her charities. 

New Orleans was thus without flood and without 
fear (even though the Mississippi River, swollen by 
the waters of the north, swept along her outposts for 
a distance of fifteen miles, and many feet above the 
level of her streets), because the people of the city 


By LOUISE DE ST. HUBERT GUYOL 


and the State and the able employes of the national. 


government had been ‘‘on the job’’ morning, noon 
and night, from the very beginning of the threatened 
high water. 

Long before the crest of the flood, the commercial 
interests and the levee boards met in conference, 
studied conditions and outlined their campaign. Af- 
ter this conference, the commercial interests went 
along about their business, and the levee boards took 
up their work. 

The advisory board is the board of State engineers, 
of which Major F. M. Kerr is chief. Major Kerr has 
said that, notwithstanding the fact that this flood ex- 
ceeded in volume, elevation and impost all floods of 
the past, it was, generally speaking, better con- 
trolled. The entire system of levees rendered better 
service as a whole, and would, after the-subsidence of 
the high water, be found in better condition than af- 
ter any extreme high water of the past. ‘‘If the ex- 
perience of this high water has taught us anything,’’ 
he remarked, ‘‘it has taught the need of more and 
better levees, with special treatment of foundation 
where the sub-stratum is unstable, and of bank pro- 
tection.’’ 

To the Orleans levee board, under the charge of 
Colonel Sidney F. Lewis, is due the credit of the work 
done for the protection of New Orleans. This board 


has control of the construction and maintenance of all 
levees within the Orleans district. On April 9th, 
1912, Colonel Lewis submitted to the Mississippi 
River Commission a report, in which he showed that, 
from June 4th, 1907, to May 9th, 1912, over $4,500,- 
000 had been expended by tne State in levee protec- 
tion. The work of combating this particular flood 
was extensive and expensive. This work began on 
March 26th, 1912, by official orders to railroad ter- 
minals to. close such gaps as they had made in the 
levee line, by instructions to inspectors to raise low 
places caused by travel over the levee, and by a thor- 
ough peg leveling along the crown of the levee to 
locate low stretches. 

Then began the work of topping, and within one 
week the Orleans levee board had raised 7,000 feet 
of levees, Colonel Lewis figuring that he used some 
75,000 feet (board measure) of lumber in this work. 
Emergencies were prepared for by the purchase of 
some 50,000 empty sacks, centals, 22 by 36, which 
were at once filled with earth and distributed at the 
various dock sheds along the river front. The com- 
mercial front occupied by the docks was next in- 
spected, and 700 cubic yards of earth were used to 
fill voids under the cribbed plank roads through the 
various docks. This work consumed two weeks, on 
account of delays caused by the removal of bulky 
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FORTIFYING AGAINST THE FLOOD. 


Reinforcement of the levee line between Andry and Alabo Streets, New Orleans. Piles were 
driven on the river side of the levee, and the space between them and the embankment was 


filled in 





MARTIN BEHRMAN, 
Mayor of New Orleans, 
who said: * Too much 
credit cannot be given 
those who have handled 
the situation and who 
have thus far managed 
with few exceptions to 
confine the unprecedent 
edly high waters of the 
great river within its 
banks.” 





M. B. TREZEVANT, 
Secretary of the New 
Orleans Progressive 
Union. He says: “We 
consider it the duty of the 
government to aid us in 
this fight against the 
water in two-thirds of 

the United States.” 


freighte The weak points along the river were then 
strengthened. 

The men under Colonel Lewis’s command, besides 
the colonel himself, whose day of personal inspection 
began at dawn and often went round to dawn again, 
were a regular corps of office assistants, seven levee 
inspectors and sixty white laborers. Later two extra 
day inspectors were employed, and the levee was 
patrolled, day and night, by ten policemen of the 
Boylan’s Protective Police Association. About two 


hundred extra colored laborers were daily employed. 


In his report, Colonel Lewis stated that the 
urgency of the work required to protect the banks 
from caving and to fix the harbor lines in the port of 
New Orleans had long been admitted by the United 
States government, and urged that a larger annual 
allotment be made by the commission for this pur- 
pose, for the assistance of the national government, 
though it came very late, was of incalculable benefit 
in combating the recent flood. There is no calculat- 
ing the damage that might have occurred had it not 
been for the valuable aid of the United States engi- 
neers. The United States Engineer Corps and the 
State boards are net officially connected, but the em- 
ployes of the nation and of the State worked side by 
side in perfect harmony in this great fight, to their 
mutual advantage and to the everlasting benefit of 
city and State. 

Captain CJarence O. Sherrill, United States army 
engineer, is in charge of the fourth Mississippi River 
listrict, extending from Vicksburg to the head of The 
Passes. About the first of April, Captain Sherrill 


PROTO BY SIDNEY F. LEwsS 


THE FOE OF LEVEES. 
The crawfish, a crustacean less 
than six inches long, which at 
night burrows through levees, 

causing leaks. 


CANADA 


ASSINIBOIA 


A. 


Map showing how the waters draining through thirty-four States of the Union meet with greatest force as they pass through Louisiana, and 
reach their crest at New Orleans, which has kept them in check by levees which the State has built and maintained at a cost of $50,000,000 


from her own treasury since the Civil War. 


says, he realized that this was to be an unprecedented 
flood and that there would be disastrous results to 
that part of the levee line which was below the 
standard set by the Mississippi River Commission, 
i. e., two feet above the highest water mark of the 
past. So the captain and his assistants and four 
thousand laborers went to work. 

The United States Engineer Corps keeps the 
same strict vigilance along the line as does the Or- 
leans levee board. All are watching for the same 
defects, from the same causes, i. e.: 

Seepage.—Filtered water coming through the land 
side of the levee indicates this trouble, which is cor- 
rected by ‘‘blanketing’’ or the driving of sheet piling 
along the river side of the levee, about four feet to 
ten feet from the levee. Inside of this revetment 
earth is emptied, along the slope of the levee, so as 
to fill up all inlets. 

Crawfish Holes.—These are shown by river water 
coming’ through the levee, on the land side. Colonel 
Sherrill’s corps finds the inlet of these holes by plac- 
ing a perforated can of aniline salt on the end of a 
long rod and moving the rod slowly along the bottom 
of the outlet from the land side. When the can comes 
to within four feet or five feet of the opening, the 
water begins to flow a brilliant red on the river side. 
Colonel Lewis, who has worked for thirty-five years 
on Southern levees, says that he locates a crawfish 
hole by ‘‘sending a nigger overboard to find it with 
his toe.” Crawfish are a menace only in the extreme 
Southern waters, lessening toward the North, and 
there are practically none above the Arkansas River. 
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New Orleans Bearing the Brunt of the 





WATERING STREETS IN FLOOD TIME, 


The water wagon at work on Canal Street, New Orleans, within 
eight blocks of the river when the flood was at its height. The 


street looked as if it were wet with flood water 






COL.SIDNEY F.LEWIS, 
Chief Engineer Board of 
Levee Commission. He 
says: “The urgency of 
the character of work 
required to protect the 
banks from caving and 
to fix the harbor lines in 
the port of New Orleans 
has long been admitted 
by the United States 
government.” 
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CAPT.C.O.SHERRILL, 
Corps Engineers, U.S.A,. 
He says: "It does not seem 
fair that the Southern 
States alone should have 
to handle the mass of 
water from theentire Mis 
sissippi River drainage 
basin.” 





Sand Boils.—These sand boils bubble up on the 
land side, at a varying distance of from right at the 
base of the levee to four hundred feet away. These 
sand boils or springs are caused by excessive pressure 
on the river side, due to the water’s being forced out 
through some opening in the sub-strata, and seem to 
have no connection with the levee. 

All these defects, as a general rule, are treated 
from the river side, first, by finding, if possible, the 
inlet, around which there is built a crib or bulkhead 
structure, which is filled with earth, so as to cut off 
the flow of water. If the defects cannot be cured in 
this way, it becomes necessary to work around the 
hole itself, on the land side, by placinga crib to keep 
the pressure equalized between the land and river 
side. The flow then gradually stops. But this can 
be done only under certain favorable conditions; 
otherwise, the water is apt to break out elsewhere in 
a sand boil. 

The reward of their ceaseless work was given to 
those in authority on the night of May 10th, when the 
levees were given their supreme test in the terrific 
storm that swept over New Orleans. Seven inches 
of rain fell in about five hours, and the wind blew at 
the rate of about forty miles an hour. Against this 
strain the levees held, without a break. 

Since the Civil War Louisiana has spent, from her 
own treasury, $50,000,000 for Jevee construction and 
maintenance; to this can be added at least another 
$10,000,000, expended by her corporations and her 
people for protection against these floods that, with 


(Continued on page 684.) 
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Pretty and Prominent June Brides 












































MRS. GEORGE FULLER KELLEY, ‘an MRS. WOODBURY SEAMANS, MRS. ALBERT R. GALLATIN, 


Formerly Miss Frances Johnston, daughter of Mr. and Mrs Formerly Miss Alice Andreae, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Otto Formerly Miss Beatrice Quennell, daughter of Mrs. Robert G. 
William McCarroll of Brooklyn, New York. \ndreae of Tuxedo, New York Quennell of New York. 



































MARCEAU MARCEAU 


MRS. GEORGE FULLER-KELLEY’S BRIDESMAIDS. MRS. OLIVER VANDERBILT, 


Misses Estelle McCarroll, Arline Hardinge, Alice Moffitt, Margaret Case, Louise Robinson, Formerly Miss Madeline Weir, davghier of Mr. and Mrs. Levy C. Weir. Matron of honor, 
Eunice Brower, and maid of honor, Miss Grace Johnston; matron of honor,, Mrs. Arthur Mrs. Harry Darlington, Jr. Bridesmaids, Misses Louise Vanderbilt, Marion Graham, Marion 
Gilmore, all of New York. Smyth, Marjorie Lawson, Ethel Carhart and Rosalie Smith. 

















MARCEAU MARCEAU 


MRS. RUSSELL BURRAGE, MRS. BURRAGE’S BRIDESMAIDS. MRS. HENRY R. CARSE, 


Formerly Miss Katherine Baxter, daughter of the former Misses Elizabeth Burrage, Eleanor Baxter, Mildred Eddy, Priscilla Rand, Katherine Formerly Miss Irene Houghtaling, daughter of Mr. 
Governor of Tennessee and Mrs. George White Baxter. Britton, Mary Condon Mrs. Warren Houghtaling of New York. 
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People Talked About 


DEFA MATORY story concerning 

A the King and Queen of Belgium 
excited great indignation among 
subjects of those 
lives have appeared to be exemplary. 


sovereigns, whose 


The story went that 
the King was dis 
covered by the 
Queen in the com- 
pany of a lady’s 
maid, and that the 
Queen shot the 
woman dead with a 
revolver. It was 
several days after 
the report got into 
circulation before 
the King learned of 
it. He was exceed- 
ingly indignant and 
at once had crimi- 
nal proceedings in- 
stituted against 
those who started 
the weird tale. The 
action of the King 
produced a sensation, as it is supposedly 
the first instance where a ruling sover- 
eign brought an action for slander. 
King Albert is a popular and highly 
esteemed monarch and is noted for his 
common sense and democratic ways. In 
his youth he acted at one time as a 
newspaper reporter, going about incog- 








KING ALBERT Ol 
BELGIUM, 


Who prosecuted the 

authors of slanderous 

rumors concerning the 
royal family. 


nito, and twelve years ago he made an! 


extended visit to the 
United States, study- 
ing our institutions 
and becoming very 
favorably impressed 
with this country. 


HAT distin- 
T guished Euro- 
pean advocate 

of universal peace, 
the Baroness von 
Suttner, of Vienna, 
Austria, lately deter- 
mined to come to the 
United States to ad- 
vocate her favorite 
cause in addresses in 
many cities, from 
New York to San 
Francisco. She will 
handle the question 
from the educa- 
tional, political and 
woman’s standpoint, 
and she is expected 
to give a new im- 


petus to the movement in this country. | 


The baroness has organized some of the 





BARONESS VON SUTTNER, 
The distinguished advocate of peace who is 
to deliver many addresses on that subject in 
the United States, 000 


| EMARKABLE is the career of 
R Joseph H. Young, just elected 
president of the Spokane, Port- 
land and Seattle Railway, with offices 
at Portland. He is probably the young- 
est president of so 
large a company in 
this country, hav- 
ing just passed his 
forty-eighth birth- 
day, and for the 
past two years he 
has been at the 
head of the Alaska 
Steamship Com- 
pany, Copper River 
Route and other 
Alaska enterprises, 
an executive posi- 
tion calling for 
more than the usual 
amount of ability 
and diplomacy, ow- 
ing to the peculiar 
conditions sur- 
rounding transpor- 
tation affairs in that Territory. Mr. 
Young has been in the legal, construc- 
tion, operating and traffic departments 
of both steamship and rail lines, and has 
been steadily at work since 1881, when 
he left college to enter his father’s law 
office, his father having been for thirty 
years attorney for various railroad and 
other companies at Salt Lake City. He 
is known all! over the 
West and has a large 
number of friends. 
His administration 
of the affairs of the 
Alaska companies 
has been most suc- 
cessful. 
ae 
NHE famous Bo- 





JOSEPH H 
YOUNG, 


Said to be the youngest 
rresident of a large rai 
way company in this 
country 


lik, who, as LESLIE’s 
lately announced, 
made a million dol- 
lars with his violin, 
is starting at a good 


million. The musi- 
cian recently re- 
turned to Europe af- 
ter an American 
tour, during which 


not less than $142,- 
At that rate of 

gathering up money, 
it will not take him many years to round 


pace to earn a second | 


WEEKLY 


hemian violin- | 
ist, Jan Kube-| 


he earned, it is said, | 
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Nature’s Storehouse 


of Health 


F YOU KNEW the wonderful tonic, blood build- 
ing, energy yielding qualities which Nature has 
stored away in old-fashioned purple Concord 

Grapes, you would drink more grape juice— 


—With meals and between meals, at home and 
whenever you stop at a fountain to quench hot 
weather thirst—always ordering 


MArmours 


Grape Juice 
The Family Drink 
Bottled Where the Best Grapes Grow 


—to insure the richest, finest, purest, most delicious grape 
juice it is possible to produce. 

For all the magic grape chemistry which sends thousands 
of health seekers to the famous foreign grape “cures” every 
year comes to you, undiluted and unsweetened, in all its 
natural richness, in Armour’s Grape Juice. 





out two million dollars. 
most influential peace societies in the “se The Armour Grape Juice Plants, situated in the heart of 
world. She it was that stirred Alfred | NOTHER rich man has been put- | A » = ‘ : 

Nobel to institute his famous peace A ting a large portion of his wealth the famous Concord Grape growing sections, command the 
prize, and she is credited with having to commendable use. P. A. B.\¢ rr . oT 

moved the Czar to send out his mani-| Widener, the well-known Philadelphia cream of each season's =e 
festo for a Hague tribunal. The baron-| capitalist, has executed a deed of trust Each day’s picking goes to the press that day—grapes 
ess can make speeches in five languages. | for $4,000,000 in four per cent. securi- | ; Bie” F : 

She has a logical mind, a marvelous | ties, to be used as an endowment for the |are never held over to wilt and wither. 

memory, a rousing wit and great vigor | Widener Memorial School for Crippled All the original freshness and flavor is retained by steriliza- 
of speech. She has traveled extensively | Children, the charter for which was re-| | 7 “ae po eine mi cts ‘ ; : ; 
and met able and eminent persons in all| cently obtained. Institutions of this) tion and air-tight bottling. 

lands. The baroness is the author of|sort ure greatly needed in every large 
numerous important works. She did|city, and Mr. Widener has shown true 
not inherit her hatred of war from her| philanthropy in providing one for the 
ancestry, for she was a daughter of a| Quaker City. Mr. Widener’s son and 
field marshal, and on her mother’s side | grandson were among those lost in the 
descended from a great military family. | Titanic disaster. 


Armour’s Grape Juice is pure grape essence—the most 
delicious, refreshing and beneficial of all beverages. 





Armour’s Grape Juice is sold by grocers and druggists at 
fountains, buffets and clubs. It-will help you resist the ener- 
vation of long, sultry summer days. 








If your dealer cannot supply you, we will send you a trial 
dozen pints for $3, express prepaid. Address Armour and 
Company, Dept. 159, Chicago. 


ARMOUR «®® COMPANY 











INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE 
WOMEN. WHO HELP TO GOVERN A CITY. 
Mavor R. H. Dow of Santa Monica, California, and the feminine members of his cabinet. Left to 








Au right ; Mrs. Charles M. Brown, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. R. R. Tanner, Mrs. A. Higgens, Mrs. H. J. Sailer, 
Mrs. O. G. Tullis, Mrs. Carey Benson, Mayor Dow. When he was running for office, Mr. Dow 
i «announced that if he were elected he would appoint seven women, one from each ward of the city, 

ane “ . . . . 
to act as his advisors. He promised that he would consult them both on appointments and on all 
matters affecting municipal legislation. The women, on whom the suffrage had just been conferred, 
voted generally for him, and he won. He has faithfully kept his ante-election pledge. 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly. 
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RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION CO. 
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a. 


Q ec and the f 1 Sa ay Rive “ it} ts stupend 
Capes frivity’’ and “Bt ty HOTELS Ma 
PQ Hot Padcous 


nuity from Hay Fever and Malaria. 
Send 6 cents postage 






or illustrated quide 
Thos Henry, Traiftie Mgr., Dept. A, Montreal, Can. 























“The Sport Alluring” 


Men and Women 





Fascinating, Safe, Healthful. 
Second Only to Base Ball 
as a National Sport. 

A large picture of above scene (17" x 12"), in 
8 colors, for framing, sent on receipt of l4c. in 
stamps. Ask for Free Booklet No, 230, ~ The 
Sport Alluring,”’ profusely illustrated with 
pictures of Royalty and celebrated Americans 
lrapshooting, and “ Hints to Beginners.” 


DUPONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Pioneer Powder Makers of America 



















3 Established 1802 
GILBERT Entirely 
Vest-Pocket Different 





Silk Hat 


ALL SIZES 
THE IDEAL HAT for Motoring, Golfing, Traveling and 


business wear Cool. dressy, light. Weight, one ounce. 
Made of best quality PURE SILK, strictly band tailored. 
Oil silk sweat band. Colors—Black and White Check, 
Black. Navy Blue, Brown, Light Grey, White. xusee $1.50. 
LADIES’ HATS wider brim and fuller crown, $2.25—worth 
more. (Note—Ties to match above hats. four-in-hands 
and bows, 50 cents SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


GILBERT & COMPANY, ~~ _ Decatur, Illinois. 


; Going 
Fishing? 


Want to know where, when 
and how to get your creel full 
of big ones. his month’s 
number of the 


National Sports- 
man Magazine 


is full of good tips by gazn who 

know from actual experience the best 

, the best time, and the best way 

to catch fish. Sent to any address, 

postage prepaid on receipt of 10c 
em stamps or coin. 


National 
74 Fede 




















rtsman 
St., Boston 







ae 4 Have You a Dog? 
| 


lf so send for Polk Miller's great illus- 
trated book on “DOGS,” Tells how to sue 





Advice: itmay save your dog's life. Con- 
taius Senator Vest’'s ‘Eloquent Trilnete 
toa Dog,” and the celebrated poem, wae 
Valier Dog's Love for a Nigger." This ! 





| “Sergeant's Famous Dog Kemedies.” 


POLK MILLER DRUG 60, 
806 E. Main Street Richmond, Va 


Rowboat*#20= 
Money in Boat Livery! 


Can ship in any quantity. Need no 
beat house. Never leak, rust, check. crack 








or rot. Absolutely safe. Every boat 

has water-tight fee ree so cannot 

sink ‘oe desi end 
Shat } Every, Special Pa 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., 182 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Mich 





cessfully care for them from puppylood | 
to old age. Also how to secure Free Medical | 


ent book fom 10 cents just to Phase ved 
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Motorist’ 





s Column 


Automobile Bureau 


Conducted by Ht 


W. SLAUSON, M.E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks and delivery wagons, motor boats, 


accessories, routes or State laws can obtain it 


by writing to the Automobile Bureau, Leslie's 


Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


HE FRONT wheels of a motor car 
should ‘‘toe in’’ slightly, so that 


the point of contact with the road 
will be directly under the steering knuc- 
kle of each. This makes it much easier 
to turn the wheels when steering than 
| would be the case were they set parallel 
to each other. Continued driving over 
rough roads or a slight collision may so 
bend the front axle that the spindles on 
which the wheels revolve will not set at 
the proper angle. The service of a 
blacksmith will then be required to bend 


je axle to its normal shape. Inasmuch 








front wheels lean in slightly at 
|the base, it is evident that the outer 
portion of the tread of the tire will be 
| subjected to the severest wear. For 
| this reason it is well to interchange the 
| front tires every thousand miles or so, 
in order that the wear will be equalized 
jon the opposite sides of the tread, and 





levery portion of the surface will thus 


deliver its share of service. 

| The motor cycle is more than a ‘‘two- 
wheeled automobile,’’ and many lovers 
of outdoors are awakening to this fact. 


Not only purses, but roads as well, that | 


are closed to the automobile, are open 
to the motor cycle. The ‘‘average citi- 
zen’’ can run a motor cycle when and 
where he could not operate an automc- 
bile. Those who have had no experi- 
ence with motor cycles may be surprised 
to learn that one can be bought for less 


than double the price of a good bicyele | 


twenty years ago, and that ewen the 
smallest can attain speeds at which the 
|automobile of the 1906 or 1907 vintage 
might well look with envy. The cost of 
operation of a motor cycle is small, for 


the tires give long service, and the dis- | 


tance that can be traveled ona gallon of 
|gasoline approximates, in many .-in- 


stances, over two hundred and fifty | 


|miles. As they require a track scarcely 
wider than a foot path on which to run, 
| motor cycles can travel through sections 
|of the country well-nigh inaccessible to 
four-wheeled vehicles. 


| Questions of Interest to Motorists. 
MOTOR LAWS AND THE CUT-OUT. 
H. P. A., New York, asks: 


“1. Have there been any changes made in the 
motor car laws by the last Legislature of this State? 
2. Tosettlean argument willyou please state whether 
or not the use of the muffler cut-out saves gasoline.” 

1. Several of the automobile bills that 
| were presented to the New York State 
| Legislature were not passed, and, in 
| consequence, there has been no radical 





| 
by 3.1416. If this number is multiplied 
by the length of the stroke, the volume 
of displacement will be determined. | 
Suppose, for example, you have a five- | 
by-five, four-cylinder motor, and you | 
want to compare it with a racer having | 
a piston displacement of 500 cubic| 
inches. The area of each piston is two 
and one-half (the radius) times itself 
multiplied by 3.1416. This gives a re- 
sult of 19.635 square inches as the area 
of each piston. This area multiplied by 
the stroke (five inches) gives 98.175 
cubic inches as the displacement of each 
piston. There are four cylinders, and 
consequently the piston displacement of 
the motor is four times six, or 392.7 
cubic inches. The limit of piston dis- 
placement in the entries for the recent 


Indianapolis Speedway race was 600} 


cubic inches. 
QUALITY OF GASOLINE, 


H. J. K., Pennsylvania, inquires: 


there any difference in the results obtained from 
my motor, due to this change ?”’ 


It is considered by good authority | 


that the specific gravity of the gasoline 
now sold is about 60 or 62, whereas for 


a few years a 68 and 70 degree could be | 
Although the higher gravity | 
of gasoline is more readily vaporized, | 
and therefore enables the motor to be| 


obtained. 


started more easily when the latter is 


cold, it is not true that the higher grades | 


produce more power. In fact, the con- 
trary is the case, for any grade of gaso- 
line produces, when burned, the same 
amount of heat per pound. Remember 
that the power developed by the motor 
is directly dependent upon the amount 
|of heat formed by the explosion of the 
| gasoline vapor. Inasmuch as the lower 
grades of gasoline are heavier, you will 
realize that there is a greater number 
of pounds per gallon than in the higher 
|gravities of gasoline. Consequently, 





| the lower gravities deliver more power | 


for the same number of gallons. 

' 

USES OF OLD DRY BATTERIES. 

| J. L. M., Me., asks: 

“I have several dozen old, worn-out batteries 
around my garage that are of no further service for 
the ignition br of my car. Are these of any 
use whatsoeve: 

, If you have plenty of room in your 
garage, it may pay you to save some of 
your old dry batteries to use for furnish- 
ing current for a small electric light. 
These batteries are also serviceable for 


‘change in the motor-car laws of the ringing electric bells. You will prob- 


State. Cities and townships, however, 


ably have found that dry batteries cease 


can make their own speed and driving to give efficient service on your car 
regulations, and you may find a change when the current has been reduced to 
in these and the nature of their enferce- about six or eight amperes. If you 


ment from time totime. You will prob- 


have a voltmeter, however, you will find 


ably have noted that this year the State that the voltage is about, the same on an 
license numbers must be carried on the old battery as it is when it is new. It 


front of the car as well as at the rear. 


is a high amperage that is required for 


2. This subject was partially covered ignition service, but the nine or ten 


in the answer to L. M. B., in the May volts furnished by a set of six old bat- | 
9th issue of the Motorist’s Column. In teries is sufficient to operate a small | 


this it was stated that on an old muffler two or three candle-power electric light, 
the cut-out may save from five to ten as service of this kind is not dependent 
per cent. of the power at high speeds of upon a large number of amperes. By 
the motor. This being the case, the cut- connecting a dozen of these batteries in | 


out will save asmall amount of gasoline ‘ 


‘series-multiple,’’ so that the set will 


when the full power of the motor is re- furnish about ten volts and the amperes 


quired. The modern, well-designed car, 


of two of the worn-out batteries, a 


| however, does not require the use of a stronger light may be used. One of the 


cut-out to save gasoline. 


SIZE OF MOTOR. 
E.S.G., Wisconsin, writes: 


piston displacement. How is this determined ?” 





“I notice that cars in many races are rated by 


, best uses to which this light may be put 
| is as a ‘‘trouble-hunter.’’ This is in the 
form of a hollow wooden handle, having 
a small electric light partially inclosed 
in a reflector at its end. This trouble- | 
hunter may be connected with the bat- 


The piston displacement of each cyl- teries or other source of current by 
inder is obtained by multiplying the means of a flexible cord, and may be | 
area of the piston by its stroke. Inas- used for ‘‘throwing light’’ on any part 
much as the ‘‘bore’’ of the motor is the of the car. If the car is equipped with 
diameter of the piston, its area is ob- an electric lighting system, the trouble- 
tained by ‘‘squaring’’ one-half of this— hunter may be used sad roadside repairs 
or its radius—and multiplying the result ' at night. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘* Lesiie’s Weekly.’’ 
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you into the 


certain 


| 


“Is it true that the gravity of gasoline now on | 
| sale is lower than was formerly the case? If so, is 











Advertising of Advertising-—A 


Series of Weekly Talks 





You Get the Habit 


Have you ever noticed the 
advertisers play constantly 
the force of habit? 

Many of the advertisements 
this issue are designed to 
habit. 


The advertisers endeavor 


You know how firmly 


the habit of making soups at home. 
You will see how necessary 
constantly reiterate such arguments 
as these in favor of the 
soups: 


* When we say that our 
mato soup is the finest 
duced anywhere, it is no bare 


assertion. 


We give you real reasons. 


We use a tomato; 
every body knows. there 
none better. We use a choice 
variety that mature evenly ripe 
all over. We are conveniently 
located where they grow. 'T 
are fully ripened on the vines, 
We pick them in the morning 
with the dew on them, 
them into soup the same 


We do this ourselves in our 
own factory. You have 
richer, purer materials on your 
own table than we use i 
soup. , Everything that touches 
itis as dainty and spotless as 


your polished china.” 


Such advertising as that is bound 


to convince. 


vert you from an old habit into a 


new one. 


Having done this, the advertiser 
will have the benefit of the force of 


habit he once had to work against. 


Advertising has doubtless made 
you change some of your 
Perhaps more than you 


Suppose you stop and 


moment. 


advertising has made in your daily 


life. I shall be interested to know. 


Kila. Nee. “w 


habit of thinking of a 
article when you need any- 


thing of that kind. 


It is bound to con- 


See how many 








Picture Offer 
An attractive picture, suitable for 
framing, will be sent, 
paid, to each person who furnishes 
the information called for 


coupon, 


vemmmmmmmmmesmnerecs 8) |b) pamamenmmnesinen cease 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN, 


Advertising Director, 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, 


225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


I will give you a list of advertised 
goods used daily in my home. Y 
to supply a blank form and send mea 
picture suitable for framing. 

Name teat TELLER TTT er te 


SEL EIT) Se ae Peer ar etak 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WEEKI 


Sendfor _| 
Free Sample| The Publ 


50 Times the Strength 


The most exquisite perfume ever 









WHY WE ARE MISGOVERNED. 
President Kingsley, of the New York Life In 


} made Lasts 50 times as long as ord surance Company 


A new process, give 

sealed atte a Sowers (not N GERMANY municipal government 
witt thing Jon’t use a : : 

has advanced far toward the ideal. 

Governing German cities is a pro- 


tt h the g glass stopper 


laple ¢ t r . . - ° ° 
; ; receipt ¢ fession. The mayor is chosen as a rail- 
: 2 f e Va road president is chosen here, because 
et, Rose, Crabapple, Lila ae 
| Money back if not pleased. Send 2 he has distin- 
; t ttie, jong gia pper ‘prepa 


guished himself in 
administration. 
The mayor is fre- 
quently not a resi- 
dent of the city 
whose affairs he is 
chosen to adminis- 
ter. This is one of 
the facts which ex- 
plain the wonderful 
cleanliness and or- 
der and attractive- 
ness and comfort of 
the leading cities 
of that empire. 
Here is, at least, a 
businesslike plan. 
Politics has no 


name of dealer for free ample 
PAUL RIEGER 
258 First Street, San Franclseo. Cal 
New York Paris San Francisco 


= 
REGULAR BOTTLE flower rops 





A Cleanser and 
Mouth Wash 
In One 





DARWIN P. 
KINGSLEY, 
President of the New 


—— ’ mT 
? a . " 
w“ Com- 








York Life Insurance place in it. Butin 
Company. ee 
bines the ]}| our civil govern- 


virtues of | 
pastes, powders, 
—washes without the 
faults of either. 

It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath 

Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists—or sent direct. 


Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


ments there is no 
plan approaching in effectiveness the 
processes of ordinary business. The 
great weakness of every existing demo- 
cratic civilization is that under its oper- 
ation, and chiefly because of its inabil-| 
ity to secure justice between man and 
man, the strong rob the weak and to-day 
take more than their just share of the 
'products of labor, and to-morrow the 
weak combine and rob the strong and 
menace everything with mob _ rule 
HE Red Cross Christmas stamp has through disregard of constitutional lim- 
done more than any other one 'tations. 
thing to advertise the work of > 
that splendid organization in its warfare ONE STANDARD OF MORALS. 
upon tuberculosis. During the last four . 
Clifford G. Roe, Worker for Moral Reform. 


seasons over $1,000,000 has been raised 

is way spe : , IVE the world the same standard 

in this way, newspapers have been led . the Dal 1e Same standa 
of morals for men and women. 
Let the man who expects ‘his 


to give publicity to the cause, and 

agencies for fighting the disease have 
wife or his sister to be virtuous be like- 
wise virtuous, and you will have a soci- 


multiplied. Dr. Philip Jacobs, of the 

National Association for the Study and 

Prevention of Tuberculosis, stated at ety of clean, high-minded men and 

the International Red Cross Conference | women, who will rear better children 

that the campaign of publicity carried and thereby make the nation stronger. 
That we have a double standard could be 
illustrated by scores and scores of cases 


on through the newspapers in connec- 

tion with this annual sale of Christmas 
that I have known of personally. Many 
girls leading lives of shame can trace 


seals is of quite as much value as the 

actual money received. The Red Cross 

stamps have made a worthy appeal to their first step, and perhaps their second 

the common instinct to help others at and third steps, downward to some fel- 

the Christmas season. low whom society respects, although his 
life is an open book. But how about 

the unfortunate girl? She is a social 


Well Posted 
outcast. 


A CALIFORNIA DOCTOR WITH 40 YEARS’ =e 
EXPERIENCE. 




















The Red Cross Stamp. 





WHAT A CONSTITUTION 
SHOULD BE. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President Columbia 
University. 

CONSTITUTION should contain 

only those guarantees of civil and 
political liberty which underlie 

our whole organized society, and also 
make carefully drawn grants of power 
to legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial 
officers, as well as 
those major politi- 
cal determinations 
that persist and are 
persisted in through 
changes of party 
and of political 
creed. In many of 
our States, particu- 
larly in those which 
have been organ- 
ized in recent 


‘‘In my 40 years’ experience as a 
teacher and practitioner along hygienic 
lines,’’ says a Los Angeles physician, 
‘‘T have never found a food to compare 
with Grape-Nuts for the benefit of the 
general health of all classes of people. 

‘‘T have recommended Grape-Nuts for 
a number of years to patients with the 
greatest success and every year’s expe- 
rience makes me more enthusiastic re- 
garding its use. : 

‘‘I make it a rule to always recom- 
mend Grape-Nuts and Postum in place 
of coffee when giving my patients in- 
structions as to diet, for I know both} 
Grape-Nuts and Postum can be digested | 
by anyone. 

‘““As for myself, when engaged in 
much mental work my diet twice a day | 
consists of Grape-Nuts and rich cream. 
I find it just the thing to build up gray 
matter and keep the brain in good. work- 
ing order. 

“In addition to its wonderful effects | p Une 
as a brain and nerve food, Grape-Nuts constitutions are an 
always keeps the digestive organs in| —— oh ene eyreus 
perfect, healthy tone. I carry it with | NICHOLAS M. meiley of genuine 
me when I travel, otherwise I am al- _ BU TLER, _ constitutional prin- 
most certain to have trouble with my saa <a ciples and a host of 
stomach.’’ Name given by Postum Co., iad statutes. The re- 
Battle Creek, Mich. sults of this confu- 

Strong endorsements like the above Sion between aconstitution and a statute 
from physicians all over the country are most unhappy. If, for example, it 
have stamped Grape-Nuts the most |is desired to change the location of a 
scientific food in the world. ‘‘There’s a| >tate university or to increase the salary 
reason.”’ |of the State auditor, the constitution 

Look in packages for the famous little ust be amended. If it can be so easily 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.”’ amended in one particular, why not in 

Ever read the above letter? A. 2!! others? At that moment the funda- 
new one appears from time to ™ertal political guarantees have lost 
time. They are genuine, true, and their sacredness and are reduced to the 
full of human interest. | plane of mere expediency. 


| 
| 
| 





years, the so-called 


.Y NEWSPAPER, JUNE 1 
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THE CLOSED SHOP SUICIDAL 
Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, of New York 

ROM an industrial standpoint the 
F principle of the closed shop in- 
volves a denial of the right to la- 

bor, which belongs to all. It works 
injury to the unemployed—not the shift- 
idler, but the 
honest workman, 
eager to exercise 
his right to labor, 
eager to employ his 
skill in the support 
of himself and 
those dependent 
upon him. Aside 
from moral consid- 
erations, the denial 
of this man’s right 
to labor is an indus- 


less 





trial wrong. Let 
the labor unions 
make war. on 


MAC MAN 


tramps and idlers, 
if they will, but 
not upon men with 
willing hands. Ev- 
ery man who labors 
should recognize 
that to restrict the right to labor is sui- 
cidal and a wrong self-inflicted that, 
like every otber form of injustice, 
breeds its recompense. Every time an 
industrial struggle is marked by vio- 
lence, organized labor pays the bills. It 
also pays the price for the suicidal policy 
of the closed shop. A wrong principle 
is bound to react. 


REV. DR. DAVID 
J. BURRELL, 
Pastor of the Marble 
Collegiate Church, 
New York 


se 
THE MODERN PROGRESSIVE. 
kK. T. Jeffery, President Western Pacific Railroad. 
6 ly MODERN progressive is not 
he who stands for the initiative, 
referendum and recall, but he who 
stands for the constitutional guarantees 
that came down to us from 1787, the 
constitutional guarantees for fair deal- 
ing between man and man, the constitu- 
tional guarantees for free citizenship, 
the constitutional guarantees for the 
equal protection of human rights, the 


constitutional guarantees for the pro-| } 
tection of lawfully acquired property, | 


the constitutional guarantees that this 
property shall not be taken without due 


process of law. And those who| fj 
strengthen these old-time principles, | ff 
these old-time guarantees, these old- 


time pledges, for which our fathers 
fought and which they wisely and clearly 
incorporated in a written Constitution, 


are the true progressives, because they | 


are building a more solid and substan- 
tial and enlightened republic, and insur- 
| ing to us and to our posterity that this 
Union of States shall be perpetual. 
se 
THE FARMER AND GOOD ROADS. 
B. F. Yoakum, Chairman St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroad. 
HE TOTAL business of the steel 
industry, measured by the factory 
value last year, was $550,000,000; 
| the total] oil business was $175,000,000; 
lumber, $1,200,000,000; 
000,000, and to- 
bacco, $175,000,- 
000. These are sup- 
| Posed to be the 


| greatest businesses 


of the coufitry, and 
yet the same year 
the total value of 


agriculture alone 
amounted to $9,- 
000,000,000. It is 


the one great item 
of our national re- 
source. In connec- 
tion with this great 
wealth - producing 
business, it is cer- 
|tainly conserva- 
tive, figured from 
any standpoint, to 
say that on the $9,- 
000,000,000 farm 
value crop the pro- 
ducers should receive $2,000,000,000 


BENJAMIN F. 
YOAKUM, 

Chairman Board of Di- 

rectors of the St. Louis 


road. 


more money than they are now receiv- | 


ing. The whole country, therefore, 
should take an interest in the movement 
for bettering the roads of the United 
States. 
child in the country who would not be 
benefited by an improved 
highways. The country would become 
richer and more prosperous and every- 
body would benefit. 
undoubtedly would be reduced. 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘ Lesiie's Weekly.’ 


5, $982 


sugar, $350,- 





and San Francisco Rail. | 


There is not a man, woman or | 


system of 


The cost of living | 


“How silver-sweet 
sound lovers’ 
tongues by night” 


—Romeo and 
Juliet 


Famous 
Sweethearts 





ENTURIES 
have unchanged 
the wooing and 
winning of 
lovely maid by 
stalwart man 



















































But the Juliet of to- 
day offers her Romeo 
delectable sweets 
undreamt of in 
Shakespeare’s time. 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers 
are subtle charmers 
indeed. In ten cent 
tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


Chocolate Tokens — another 
exquisite confection, envel- 
oped in rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


| 
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E want you to know our 
Our 


service in handling speculative and 


facilities and abilities. 


investment accounts will satisfy 
you. 


Send for Circular D—* Odd Lots” 


John Muir &(0. 


Specialists In 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 








g The Bache Review » | 


The Weekly Financial Review of J.S. 
Bache & Co., Bankers, 42 Broadway, 
New York, quoted weekly by the press 
throughout the United States, will be 
sent on application to investors inter- 
ested. 





Advice to individual investors 
given on request. 


Leslie’s Weekly”* requests you to mention this paper when 
writing for above Review. 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We issue a Booklet 


Advantages olf Fractional Lot 
Trading 


Orders Executed in Unlisted Securities 
J. F. PIERSON, Jr., & Co. 


(MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE) 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 
884 Columbus Ave. 




















Indiana Steel Company 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


The $15,000,000 bonds are a First 
Mortgage on the Gary plant, built 
since 1906 at a cash cost of more than | 
$55,000,000. 

Payment of principal and interest 
unconditionally guaranteed by endorse- 
ment on each bond by the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

1 Price to yield about 4.90% 


Crreular No. 965 on application 


GEORGE H. Burr & Co. | 
BANKERS | 














14 Wall Street Rookery Bldg. 
ew York Chicago 
Boston Phila. St. Louis San Francisco 
eit 








$100 Bonds 


Safe as your money in 
a Savings Bank, paying 
4 to 6%. Many listed 
on New York Stock 
Exchange. Small pay- 
ment plan. Write for 


List L 25. 
Beyer & Co. 
“The Hundred Dollar 
Bond House”’ 
52 WILLIAM ST, 
New York. 











Security and Substantial Profits 
A GROWING UNDERSTANDING 


a reasonably high rate of return is 
not necessarily a sign of weakness has of 
late contributed materially to the enlarged 
investment popularity of the unlisted 
stocks of high grade industrial corpora- 
tions. 

STOCKS PREFERRED AS TO 
ASSETS AND DIVIDENDS give 
strong security, plus the profit-sharing pos- 
sibilities of a successful partnership. 
AMPLE SECURITY, SUBSTAN- 
TIAL RETURN, ready marketability 
and high collateral value, are some of the 
strong features of the shares we offer. 
OUR JUNE CIRCULAR, just issued, 
contains an instructive discussion of this 
subject. Sent on request. 


Turner, Tucker & Co. 


Boston New York 
24 Milk St. 111 Broadway 
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NOTICE.—Subscribers to LesLiz’s WEEKLY at | 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
them to the eariy delivery of their papers and to 
answers in thie column to inquiries on financial 





| munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent 
| postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
| times a personal reply is necessary. 
| should be addressed to “Jasper,” Financial Editor, 
Lesiie’s WERK. Y, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in 


| emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 


ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 
Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
through any subscription agency. No additional 
charge is made for answering questions, and all com- 


All inquiries 


E ARE awonderful people. We 
can be held down, but not for 
long. Our recuperative powers 

are astonishing. 

Presidents and ex-Presidents may 
fight like cats and dogs, trust-busters 
may club our corporations, railway- 
smashers may seek to block the tracks | 
of all our railroads, tariff-tinkers may 
try to upset the system of protection un- 
der which we have prospered so amaz- 
ingly, even the wind and the weather 
may be against us; yet we still go on 
overcoming obstacles, building new cit- 
ies, broadening our cultivated actes, in- 
creasing our bank deposits, raising 
wages and shortening hours. | 

No other nation in the world has such 
arecord. Let us not be puffed up with | 
arrogance and pride and think we do it 
all. Rather let us, with grateful hearts 
and in areverent spirit, thank the Giver 
of all good gifts that He has so blessed 
our land with superabundant wealth of 
natural riches. Mountains of iron ore, 
great deposits of copper, silver and gold, | 
millions of acres of fertile fields, a cli- 
mate so varied that we can supply every 
necessity and almost every luxury that 
we crave—these are the foundations of 
our national wealth and general pros- 
perity. Why not cease carping? Why 
not give thanks? 

How foolish we are that we do not re- | 
alize the debt we owe to an overruling 
Providence! How silly to fight each 
other, to tear down the bulwarks of 
prosperity and jeopardize all that has 
been so kindly and generously bestowed 
upon us! 

We are an energetic, wide-awake, ac- 
tive people. We live in an exhilarating 








Use the financial pages of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
for your investment offerings 
and get quick results. 











\climate. Our blood tingles with the joy 
|of living, of accumulating, of getting on 
in the world. Prosperity is in the very 
air we breathe. Why let demagogues 
and self-seekers, who are always playing 
on the passions, the fears and the super- | 
'stitions of the people, make us unhappy’? | 
| The common people, for the most 
part, are going on about their business 
|in the regular way. The howling of the 
|calamity-shouters, the clamor of the 
| demagogues, the onslaughts of the yel- 
low press and the muck-raking maga- 
zines receive little attention from the) 
sober-minded, industrious masses, who 
go to their daily toil, receive their 
weekly wage and live in an atmosphere 
of a happy home life. 

One shouting idiot will upset a whole 
street, one burning barn will throw a 
glare over the entire horizon; so one 
noisy demagogue will attract a crowd of 
the idle, the shiftless and the thriftless, 
and make the air ring with noisy dis- 
| turbance. 





A LOVE FEAST OF THE 


Dinner given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, by the Pan-American Society of the United States, 
at which the ambassadors and minisiers from the nations of Latin- America were the guests. 





AMERICAN NATIONS 


Besides 


the representatives of foreign lands, there were present Secretary of State Knox, Mayor Gaynor of 
New York, and many others prominent in American political, business and social life. Henry 
White, ex-ambassador to France and Italy, and President of the Pan-American Society, was the 
toasimaster. Addresses were made by President White, Mayor Gaynor, Secretary Knox, Ambassa 
dor Da Gama of Brazil, Ambassador Calero of Mexico, President Butler of Columbia University, 
and Congressman Sulzer, of New York, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs A 


desire for a complete understanding among the republics of the Western Hemisphere was the key 
note of the 


gathering. 


Jasper’s Hints to 
Money- makers 


not take an interest in politics, in the 
making of good laws and the prevention 
of bad legislation. They are too busy, 
and so demagogues, muck-rakers and 
self-seekers (mingled with grafters) 
largely control our municipalities and 
are reaching out to control our legisla- 
tive bodies. 

If political leaders were not so utterly | 
misled into the belief that public clamor 
voices public opinion, we should have an 
immediate return of sanity and pros- 
perity. We have had _ trust-busting 
enough. The railroads are beginning to 
have the support of the public in their 
demand that the constant increase in 
wages entitles the railroads to fairer 
consideration in the matter of rates from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and from legislative bodies generally. 

We are in the throes of a presidential 
election. If we can only be assured of 
the election of a conservative candidate 
ona platform promising a constructive 
and not a destructive policy, and if this 





| assurance comes concurrent with a good 


outlook for the crops, we shall have such | 
a revival of business this year as will | 
make us all happier than we have ever | 
been before. 

Signs of renewed strength in the stock 
market, following a revival in the iron | 
trade, are most significant. When the} 
people recognize the significance of 
these signs, they will turn and rend the 
demagogues and the allied forces of 
muck-rakers and the yellow press and 
drive them into the oblivion which befits 
them so well. 


G., Ellsworth: I have repeatedly advised 
my readers not to buy the stock of newly estab- 
lished insurance companies. The statement 
that the profits are enormous is not justified. 

L., Baltimore, Md.: The Franklin Candy 
Company seems to promise too much. The 
business is profitable, but the competition is 
very keen. Do not advise its purchase. 

X. L. N. T., Cleveland: I have heard noth- 
ing of the movement in Pittsburgh coal. Its 
obligations are large but all good coal proper- 
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Pay 
Hotel 
Bills 
=| with 
LAE 
a Cheques. 





















AMERICAN BANKERS 


ASSOCIATION 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


LS yet-ee people all over the world 
will be glad to accept your 
“A.B. A.” Cheques in payment of 
bills. They know that these cheques 
are safe, are good for full value, 
and identify the stranger presenting 
t! . 

Do not ask the hotel man to ac- 
cept your unknown draft or check; 
it is not fair to him and may be 
embarrassing to you. 

“A. B. A.’’ Cheques ($10, $20, $50 and $100) 
are being used to pay the way of thousands 
of travelers in all parts of the globe. 

They have a great many uses and ad- 

vantages which are described in an inter- 
esting booklet, “The International Tourists 
Credit.”’ 
7 Write to Bankers Trust Company, Wall 
St., New York, for the booklet and infor- 
mation as to where “A. B. A.” Cheques 
may be obtained in your vicinity. 


soergen™ STATE BANK 








[BUY THEM-FROM YOUR OWN BANKER| 
OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. | 


ewYork Realty Owners 


INCORPORATED 1896. 


SUMMARY OF GROWTH 
ASSETS. CAP. & SURP. 


1902.....$507,000.....$250,000 
1907....1,600,000.... 1,393,000 
{ 9 { 2.103500 { ,000....2,5 { 7,000 








DIVIDENDS PAID FOR 
SIXTEEN CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


“ BONDS 


Can be purchased outright, or in annual 
payments. Interest paid semi-annually 
by check. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 18 








ties, are commanding higher figures. 

W., Cleveland: L. & N. is the safest on your 
list. If the railroad situation improves, Ameri 
can Car. & Fdry., common, will undoubtedly 
show strength. 
for a long pull. 

L., Bridgeport, Kans.: The firm gives a 
number of references and I advise you to write 
to them for their statements. It is impossible 
for me personally to have knowledge of all the 
firms that seek publicity. 

Anonymous, New York: Surely no thought- 
ful man can be misled into the belief that the 
Boulder Tungsten concern offers a great 
chance for investment. Printer’s ink is very 
cheap. 

C., Frazee, Minn.: The literature of the 
O. B. Read Co. is “mighty alluring” but what 
an investor ought to know is the balance sheet 
and inventory of a concern—the hard facts of 
the business that a bank would ask. 

K., McGregor, Ia.: If business conditions 
were settled, the iron market would immedi- 
ately improve, and in that event all steel and 
iron stocks would show greater strength. Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron must be regarded as a specu- 
lation for a long pull. 

K., Texarkana, Texas: The future of Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Pfd. is problematical. If the 
government would permit the railroads to 
make the slight advance in their rates which 
the increase in wages abundantly justifies, 
there would be little doubt that the shares of 


It is too bad that this clamor is mis- | ™@" railroads now selling at declining figures 


| taken, sometimes, for an expression of 
— sentiment. 
kind. 


| would rapidly advance. 


It is nothing of that | 
But it sounds a warning to those ! seem advisable. 
who mind their own business and will | 


Much depends, there- 
fore, on the political outlook. Under existing 


Linseed Pfd. has possibilities | 





conditions the purchase of stocks does not 


(Continued on page 683.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 





489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








DOWNTOWN CHICAGO 157 MORTGAGE i 


BON 


21O Net 5% & 6% 


We own and offer First Mort- ; 
gage Bonds in denominations of 
#500 and $1,000, secured by # 
improved, income-producing, centrally 

y in_the businese 
We recommend 5 


loca pro 
heart of Chicago. 
these a ° conservative in- : 
vestors who see! e perfect unit eitity tty 
of safety, stability, income and c verth. ; ‘ 
bility. Write for particulars and Cir- 

246A ~ 6 


|S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE «° BOND BANKERS | 


STRAUS BUILDING. CHICAGO. 








a 


GOOD SECURITIES 


such as 


United States Light & Heating Co. 


Preferred and Common, and 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Preferred and Common 
Can be bought through us upon the initial and 
partial pxyment plan. 
Full Information on Request. 


SLATTERY & CO. 


DEALERS IN STOCKs AND Bonps 


Est.1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 























Everyone interested in finance should have 
a copy of 


“The First National Bank” 


By James Montgomery Flagg 
Twenty-five Cents 
Leslie- Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Gy SHORT TERM @ 


California Investments 


We have prepared a folder entitled “Siz 
Per Cent in the West’’ describing in detail 
the 6% Investment Certificates of the Realty 
Syndicate of Oakland, California. 


We would like to send you the facts about 


“SYNDICATE SIXES” 


Your investments are protected by assets 
in excess of $13,000,000. 

Certificates are issued for any amount 
from $100 up, for one year or more. 

You can purchase a Certificate on small 
monthly payments if desired. 

The Realty Syndicate is one of the strong- 
est corporations of its kind in America and 
have been issuing these debentures for 17 
years. 


LET US MAIL YOU 


ilry 


% in the West” 
THE REALTY SYNDICATE 


Paid Up Capital and Surplus $8,182,811.12 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1236 Broadway 
Reference: Any bank in San 
The Experienced Investor 
————BUYS 


Bonds of Our 
Country 


Because they contain 
every element that 
makes up a DESIRA- 
BLE INVEST- 
MENT — SAFETY 
OF PRINCIPAL, 
ATTRACTIVE IN- 
COME, CONVERT- 
IBILITY. Buy these 
bonds from a_ large, 
strong bank, and you 
will have the best in- 
vestment to be had. 
FREE 

Our book, “Ameri- 
ca’s Safest Investment,” 
tells in plain words why 
these bonds are the kind 


of investment you are 


























looking for. Send for 
it today. It will con- 
vince you. 


The New First National Bank 


DEPARTMENT 8 
Assets Over $6,000,000 COLUMBUS, O. 














The 
High Earnings 


of some 


Standard Oil Subsidiary 


Manufacturing Companies 
invite unusually profitable investmentin these 
stocks. 

One company which markets its products 
throughout the civilized world earned over 100 
per cent in 1911. Its capital stock was recently 
increased, by cash payment, but last year's earn- 
ings are still equivalent to about 

20% 
on the new capital. This stock sells at about 
$150 per share. 
Write for Circular X. 149 


Gilbert Eliott & Co. 
Specialists in Standard Oil Stocks 
37 Wall St., N. Y. Tel. Hanover 6110 





ILLUSTRATED 


market, to get out whole. Or you can sell and 
take your loss and buy the new stock on a 
decline. 

K., Groveton, N. H.: Do not put your 
money in the stock of any of the new insurance | 
companies which are being promoted on exag- | 
gerated statements of the earnings of the busi- 
ness. Buy something listed on the Stock Ex 
change, for which you can always find a ready | 
market. 

Query, Quincy,Tll.: I have not room to an- 
swer all your questions. You will get the facts 
very handily if you will write to Leavitt & 
Grant, members Con. Stock Exchange, 55 
Broadway, New York, for a copy of their “In- 
vestor’s Pocket Manual.” Any of my readers 
can have this on application to that firm. 

K., Cleveland, O.: The fact that the Bell 




















How to Accumulate $1,000.00 


Not a difficult thing to do. Buy one of our Easy 
Payment, Profit-sharing 5% Coupon Trust 4 My 
paying interest serri-annually, and issued in de- 
nominations of $1,000.00 up. 

Write now for our Free Booklet De Luxe 

It describes our new method of saving. 

GUARANTEE TRUST AND BANKING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bond Department Established 1899. 
CAPITAL $500,000,00. 
LEASE SLENGAR TE RISE 5 ay 














Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 682.) 


B., Arcanum, Ohio: U.S. L. & H. Common 
is speculative, and while its listing on the Ex- 
change may be followed by an advance, a 
profit is always a good thing to take. It does 
not look as if heavy holders were selling. You 
must make your own decision. 

E., Rudd, Iowa: O. & W. if assured of its 
2 per cent. dividend is worth what it is selling 
for. Control was purchased by the New Haven 
at around 45. It would seem good policy on 
the part of the New Haven to continue the 
dividends. 

W., Moosic, Pa.: 


Standard Oil. The par value of the stock is 
only $5. It is earning a great deal of money 
and is regarded, therefore, as a fair speculation. 
It has a small capital. 

B., Woodland, Cal.: As a rule it is not wise 
to sell at a heavy loss. Better pay your assess- 
ment on Allis Chalmers Pfd., and trust to a 
favorable opportunity on a boom in the stock 


Anglo American Oil is an | 
English company formerly a subsidiary of the | 


Telephone, Eastman Kodak, Linotype, Pull- 


| man and other companies have made a. great 


deal of money, does not mean that every new 
invention will produce equally satisfactory 


| results. I do not advise the purchase of the 
| Ruthven stock. It is not in the investment 
class. 


\., Mark, Pittsfield: The fact that a stock 
|is marked “‘full-paid and non-assessable”’ does 
not mean that if the company is reorganized, 
stockholders can escape an assessment neces- 
sary to put it on its feet. If the assessment is 
not paid, the stock has no value and it does 
not participate in the benefits of the reorgani- 
zation. 

Student, Macon, Ga.: You can get a lot of 
instruction and information about Wall Street 
and general business matters by reading the 
“Weekly Financial Review,”’ compiled by J. S. 
Bache & Co., bankers, 42 Broadway, New 
York. Any of my readers can have a copy 
regularly by writing to Bache & Co. for it and 
mentioning Jasper. Thousands of business men 
all over the world are readers of this interesting 
review. 
| School Teacher, Boston: The first mortgage 
real estate bonds secured by improved Chicago 
real estate are in denominations of $500. and 
$1,000. They are sold by S. W. Straus & Co., 
bankers, Straus Bldg., Chicago. This firm has 
| made it a practice to buy back its bonds from 
| customers when the latter needed funds. It 
| has a good record. Write to Straus & Co. for 

particulars, especially for thier Circular ‘‘ No. 
246A.” 
| D., Tampa, Fla. 


every bright man and woman would be taking 
advantage of it. You operate in securities, 
just as you do in real estate, cattle, grain, cot- 
ton, or anything else, taking your chances of a 
|rising or falling market and lessening these 
chances by making a careful study of conditions 
affecting commodities in which you trade. 

S., New Orleans, La.: The American Cities 
Company is a holding company operating 
street railway and lighting systems in some ot 
the largest cities in the South. It has a bonded 
indebtedness of $10,000,000, and $20,000,000 
Pid. and $16,000,000 Common stock. There 

|are possibilities in the development of these 
| great centers of population, but the tendency 
| to restrict and oppress public utility concerns 
| in some sections is not regarded with favor by 
investors. 

Traveler, Waco, Texas: The safest way for 
travelers to carry funds in a new country is in 
the form of American Bankers Association 
Travelers checks. They are issued in denomi- 
nations,of $10 and upward and are accepted by 
| hotels and others all over the world. They 
also serve to identify a stranger. If you cannot 
get them from your local banker in Waco, write 
to the Bankers Trust Co., Wall Street, New 
York, for a booklet of information which will 
tell you where the checks can be had. 

Careful, Conn.: Well-selected public utility 
bonds safely pay 5 per cent. Some yield more. 
Investors who seek to increase their income are 
buying these bonds more liberally. This ac- 
counts for their advancing tendency. P. W. 
Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New York, have 
prepared a list describing 5 per cent. bonds of 
this character which they specially recommend 
to their customers. Any of my readers can 
have it by writing to Brooks & Co. for their 
“Circular XK.” 

Investor, Providence, R. I.: Bonds in de- 
nominations of $100 and upward and in the in- 
vestment class, yielding 5 per cent. or more, are 
especially attractive now because the bond 
market is dull. If business improves, bonds 
purchased now will show a profit later on. An 
excellent free booklet entitled ‘‘ America’s 
Safest Investment,” giving valuable informa- 
tion regarding bonds, will be sent to any of my 
readers who will write for it to the New First 
National Bank, Department 8, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Cautious, Nashville, Tenn.: Plenty of ex- 
cellent $100 bonds can be had yielding from 414 
to 6 per cent. according to their character. 
Some of these are secured by real estate in the 
largest cities like New York and Chicago and 
others by valuable farm property in various 
sections. Brokers or companies who offer 
such bonds should always be willing to estab- 
lish their standing by giving references of un- 
| questioned acceptability. In writing for their 
literature, to any advertisers in Leslie’s, you 
are justified in asking for reference. 

Safety, Lynn, Mass.: A bond whose safety 
seems to be beyond question and which yields 
nearly 5 per cent. is that of the Indiana Steel 
Co. It is secured by a first mortgage on the 
great Gary plant of the U.S. Steel Corporation. 
The plant cost over $55,000,000 and $15,000,- 
ooo bonds have been issued. Payment of prin- 
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If there were any sure way | 
| by which a man could make 15 or 20 per cent. | 
per annum safely by operating in Wall Street, | 





| cipal and interest is guaranteed on each bond | 
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The Tree System—The Bell System 


NOBLE tree thrives be- 

cause the leaves, twigs, 
branches, trunk and roots are 
all working together, each 
doing its part so that all may 
live. 


Neither the roots nor the 
branches can live without the 
other, and if the trunk is gir- 
died so that the sap cannot 
flow, the tree dies. 


The existence of the tree 
depends not only on the ac-" 
tivity of all the parts, but upon 
their being always connected 
together in the “tree system.” 


This is true also of that 
wonderful combination of 
wires, switchboards, tele- 
phones, employes and sub- 
scribers which helps make 
” what is called the Bell 

elephone System. 


It is more than the vast 
machinery of communication, 
covering the country from 
ocean to ocean. Every part 
is alive, and each gives ad- 
ditional usefulness to every 
other part. 


The value of telephone ser- 
vice depends not only on the 
number of telephones, but 
upon their being always con- 
nected together, as in the Bell 
System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


by the U. S. Steel Corporation. Write to | mon, buying it whenever it fell off two or three 
George H. Burr & Co., bankers, 14 Wall Street, | points toward 60 and selling on every advance. 


New York, for their “ Circular No. 965,” which 
fully describes these bonds. Applications 
should be made early as the bonds are being 
rapidly absorbed by careful investors. 

Clerk, Memphis, Tenn.: 1. John Muir & Co., 
specialists in small lots of stocks are members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 71 Broad- 
way, New York. They will be glad to send 
any of my readers their “ Circular D,”’ explain- 
ing dealings in odd lots. 2. At present con- 
sidering the advance that most of stocks have 
had, I do not advise you to purchase. Wait 
until after the national conventions. 3. Kan- 
sas;City Southern Pfd. shows weakness because 
of the rumor that the dividend may be passed or 
reduced. I have never regarded it as an invest- 
ment stock. Statements of earnings until re- 
cently gave no indication that the dividends 
could not be continued. If you have a profit | 
take it in the hope of buying the stock back 
later if the decline continues. 

Spec., Rutland, Vt.: U.S. L’& H. Com. has 
been selling around 20 of late. You should 
have bought when I advised its purchase at half 
the present price. It is said that the company 
is now earning about 3 per cent. on the com- 
mon. Hf it could be put on a dividend paying 
basis, it would sell higher. The company is 
engaging in lighting and heating railroad trains 
by electricity generated by the axles of the 
cars. It also manufactures an automobile 
starter and lighter. You can buy any number 
of shares from one upward. Slattery & Co., | 
brokers, 40 Exchange Place, New York, make 
a specialty of this stock. Write to them for 
additional facts. 

S., New York: 1. It is difficult. 2. Mis-| 
souri Pacific carefully administered, ought to 
be worth much more. 3. If the dividends on 
O. & W. were assured, and there is every reason | 
why they ought to be, unless insiders are deter- 
mined to depress the stock, it would be safer 
for a long pull to hold than Mo. Pacif. In an 
active trading market showing strength, the 
latter would probably give you the higher 
profit. 4. It is always well to take a good 
profit, and not wait until the last cent. U.S. L. 
& H. is doing well. 5. Your dividend payers 
are giving satisfaction and if you sold, it would 
only be in the hope of buying back on reces- 
sions for another advance. 

Steel, Los Angeles: Traders have made a 
great deal of money by dealing in Steel Com- | 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 





| Steel is a popular stock with traders because it 


is so freely dealt in and because of its fluctua 
tion. It is still more attractive because its divi- 
dends of 5 per cent. pay interest charges for 
carrying it. If you want to begin to operate in 
a small way, try Steel Com. Before you do so, 
you had better familiarize yourself with the 


stock. Alexander & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 47 Exchange Place, New 


York, have issued for their customers a very 
interesting special letter on U. S. Steel. Any 
of my readers can have a copy by writing to 
Alexander & Co. for it and mentioning 
Jasper. 

High Living, Topeka, Kansas: 1. Investors, 
on account of the increased cost of living, have 
been compelled to exchange bonds paying a 
low interest rate for others, perhaps not as high 
class, paying better returns. 2. Western bonds, 
and especially mortgage bonds, pay a higher 
rate of interest because money is in greater de- 
mand in that section. 3. Prudent investors 
make it a rule to write to established houses, 
that offer attractive securities, for their book- 
lets of information and references. Well-estab- 
lished bond houses give the best of bank refer- 
ences. It is very easy to write and ask for such 
information. The Realty Syndicate, 1236 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal., which offers 6 per 
cent. investment certificates for any amount 
from $100 upward, gives as its references any 
bank in San Francisco or Oakland, Cal. 

Young Man, Detroit: If I were a young man 
seeking to make money by speculation in 
stocks, I would confine my operations to securi- 
ties sold on the great exchanges. Read the 
financial columns of standard publications, and 
write to well-established houses that offer to 
send market letters and booklets of informa- 
tion, without charge. Read all the literature 
of this kind sent out by houses of established 
reputation. Pay no attention to others. The 
newspapers print a lot of tips by persons who 
have no standing, but monthly and weekly 
publications of high grade rigorously exclude 
questionable advertisements. A house that is 
a member of the New York Stock Exchange, or 
a banking house established successfully for 
many years, will be very careful about its liter- 
ature. It is better to inform yourself as well as 
you can about Wall Street methods before 
plunging in. 


NEw York, June 6, 1912. JASPER. 
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Look—a Waterproof Silk Summer Hat 


“The Harvard. "’"—Something distinctly new—takes y 


u away from the 


conventional straw Light, stylish, serviceable. Of waterproof silk, in 
three colors: shepherd plaid; dark gray; light gray striped. You can 
buy “the Harvard” only of us. Stores will sell it NEXT YEAR at $y. 
and more. We effer it PREPAID THIS SUMMER at 82 Money back 
if you don't like it. Order now—simply state size and color and enclose $2, 
Write for 1912 Spring and Summer Style Book of Hats and Caps—FREE. 
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Rider Agents . Wanted 


zain each town to ride and exhibit sample 1922 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offer. 


— Finest, Guaranteed $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

1910 & 1911 Modeis 

all of best makes.... 
00 Secon 









¢ Ship on Approval withou: a 
jo rar oe. ‘3 te frewht, RI AL. 
FREE TR 


rine s, tA brake rear MA. i, At. 
rts and repairs for all makes of bicycles a¢ 
Prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our 
Catalogues andolfer, Write now 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. C 174, Chicago 


SUNSHINE 
LAMP 


to try in your home 15 days. Incandeseent 
800 Candle Power. Gives better light than 

, electricity ,acetelyne or15 ordinary 

psat one-tenth the cost, For homes, 
stores, halisand churches. Burns com- 
mon gasoline. ‘1, PER i safe. 
COSTS 1 CENT PER NIGHT 
Guaranteed 5 years. No wick. No chim- 
ney. No mantle trouble. No dirt. No 
3 No cee. 4 _— light for 
advantage of our 


ib day FREE erRiaL| + FACTORY PRICE 


offer. Write t 


Sunshine Lamp Co., 133 Factory Bids. Kansas City, Mo, 
Newspaper Artists 


Earn $25 to $100 A Week 
Get the inside facts about this wonderfally 
fascinating and profitable profession A 




















































fully illustrated book How To Become 
A Newspaper Artist,” tells what you 
should know in order to succeed— mater 
ials needed, assignments, technique. how 
to make lay-outs, cartooning and -carica- 
ture, drawing from a model, animal draw- 
ing, ete. Prepared by urtist now on a big city 
paper. Price $1.09 Postpaid 
The Coleman Agency, 212 Pine St., St. Louis, Meo. 
f WHITE 
a o> VALLEY GEM S 
mY See Them BEFORE Paying. 
‘ | + a These gems are chemical white 
\ ny © sapphires --- LOOK like Dia- 
\ monds. Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond tests. So hard they easily 
seratch a file and will cut glass. _ Bril- 
liancy guaranteed 2 years. All mounted 
in MWK ‘solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you 
any style ring, pin or stud for examination---all charges 
prepaid---no money in advance. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 
White Valley Gem Co. F719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 
With our Diamond Post 
Card Gun: takes pictures 
WITHOUT NEGATIVES—Pos- 
tals, Buttons, all sizes, in ONE 
MINUTE. Anybody can operate. 
500 per cent Profit. Circulars 
Mailed Free. 
INTERNATIONAL METAL & 
FERRO CO., Dept. 26, Chicago, Ill. 
Large profits—easiest—fastest—biggest 
seller on the market today. National 
Self-Heating Gasoline Iron sells every- 
where—town of country. Join our 
force of enthusiastic agents now. No 
‘time to lose. C 1 rating 
Write for the facts. 
National Stamping & Electric Works 
5 $. Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Make $20 a a Day 
with our wonderful 
“ ee ‘ erelops.  fnishes 
0 minu ae. 
o dark room. Experience un 
sary. Photo Post Cards and Buttons 
all the rage! You coin mo; ony. 
where, — investm: big 
fy Be y own boss, te 
‘or Free Book wi, Testimonials, ete 
AMERICAN MINUTE PHOTO Co. 
Chicago, Ili, 
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LESLIE'S 


A Reform in Saving—Hundred 
Dollar Bonds. 


By T. B. LYON, of Beyer & Co., 
52 William St., New York. 


HE savings banks surely offer ade- 
quate means of keeping money 
safely, and they are utilized by 

small or moderate capital. If we im- 
prove 
for the man of 
small means, our 
work is more than 
half finished. But 
the great fallacy 
here is that, 
although the sav- 
ings bank keeps the 
money safe enough 
while it is there, it 
is too accessible— 
it can be with- 

















drawn with too 
great ease. 
Surely there is 


room for improve- 


3 "ON 
ihe -" ee ment here. A man 
An authority on $100 - 
bonds. with a hundred dol- 


lars puts it in the 

bank. 
to work hard for every penny, and he 
naturally believes that it should work 
|for him in return. What shall he do 
with it? Where can he place it to the 
best advantage? He searches for a 
good, conservative investment. 

That ‘‘the rich get richer and the poor 
get poorer’’ is believed by many to be 
true, especially by the latterclass. And 
to a certain extent it is true; but why? 





Why should they not have an equal | 


chance with the rich? The rich invest 
their money in conservative bonds and 


become richer, while the poor contribute | 


too often to fraudulent schemes when 
they buy cheap stock at a few cents a 
|share and become poorer. If only they 
{could invest in the same conservative 
bonds! But this, they think, takes 
thousands of dollars. It did ashort time 
ago, but very recently an improvement 
has been made—the greatest improve- 
ment of the age. The man with a hun- 
dred dollars need not look in vain fora 
conservative investment. He can now 
buy the same bonds that the rich get 
richer on. Not only can he buy outright 
bonds in hundred-dollar denominations, 
but he can purchase them by the ‘‘small- 
payment plan’’—twenty percent. of the 
purchase price down and the remainder 
in eleven monthly payments. He can 
become a bond owner on less than eight 
dollars per month—hundred-dollar bonds 
of standard and long-established corpora- 
tions, whose prosperity is a matter of 
recorded statistics in the past, not a 
|promise of success in the speculative 
future—bonds that are listed (bought 
and sold) on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, that are owned by banks, trust 
companies and insurance companies. 

Surely this is the most beneficial form 
that has ever been ushered in, for it 
directly affects those who are in most 
need of help. The door is unbolted and 
the man with his hard-earned savings is 
allowed to enter and partake of legiti- 
mate, conservative investments. He is 
allowed to save his money, instead of 
being forced to take a chance. He is 
invited to build on a solid foundation 
and not on the shifting sands of specula- 
tion. The hundred-dollar bond—a much- 
needed reform in saving. 





How New Orleans Fought a 
Fearful Flood. 


(Continued from page 677.) 


'the denudations of the Northern and 
Western forests, come upon her with 
ever-increasing force. Is this fair, tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that 
Louisiana is fighting not an enemy of 
|her own making, but a host that comes 
down upon her from an immense and 
distant area, gathering strength as it 
comes, until its power is appalling by 
\the time it reaches New Orleans, the 
icity which, by ceaseless watch and work 
|and untold expense, has so far won her 
| fight? 





|New Orleans Progressive Union, says 
| ‘*We have the protection of the national 
government against disease, by quaran- 
tine. We have national protection 
against inequitable shipping laws, by 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
but against the flooding of our country 
by waters that rush upon us from two- 
thirds of the area of the United States, 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


the great majority of those who possess | 


er | 
conditions 


He has had | 


| As Mr. Trezevant, secretary of the 
| 


>| clamor for material gain or reward. 


we are given no protection and are left 
to fight our fight alone.’’ 

And we have fought! The victory 
|} was ours in that, with the mighty en- 
jemy still menacing our city, we stood 
| unharmed and unafraid. 


| Send Back the Old Flags! 


HE SON of a Confederate veteran 
writes from Staunton, Va., to 
LESLIE’S, giving his memory of 

a trip made North some years ago by 

the Fifth Virginia Regiment (Stonewall 

Brigade), in which his father was a cap- 

| tain, for the purpose of returning a flag 
belonging to a New York Regiment cap- 

tured at Cedar Mountain. ‘‘I remem- 

ber,’’ he says, ‘‘my father said that 

when this old flag was unfurled old 

soldiers who had fought ‘throughout the 

war cried like children. Somewhere in 

the North this same Virginia regiment 
has a flag of which its survivors are just 

as fond. These veterans are getting 
|old, the flag is useless to our Northern 

brethren, and why can it not be returned 

to the people who love it? My father, | 
like other Confederate veterans, would 
fight to-day for the stars and stripes, 
yet all these veterans would love to see | 
the old flags that they fought under | 
once again.’’ And why should not these & 
| flags be returned? In several cases, on 
both sides, regimental flags have been 
voluntarily returned or exchanges made | 
that gave old flags to their original 

,owners. There must be old soldiers in 

the North among LEsLiz’s army of 
readers who belonged to the Northern | 
regiment which this correspondent says 
captured this standard of the Virginia | 
regiment to which he refers, and thus 
its exact location may be made known. 
Surely such returns of flags should bring 
|more closely together the veterans of a 
common country who once were foes. 


What Is a College Graduate 
Worth? 


F SIX dollars per week represents | 
the value of a college graduate’s 
ability, the young man expecting to 

enter upon a business career should 

j;avoid seats of learning. John Grier 

Hibben, the new president of Prince- 

|ton, has been widely quoted as saying 

that a Princeton man is worth only that 
amount immediately after his gradua- 
tion. At the Princeton dinner in New 

York, President Hibben declared that he | 

spoke originally of college graduates in 

general and not Princeton men in par- 
ticular, and that his statement was that 

a college man, unaided and without any 

pull whatever, could command only 

about a dollar a day in the business 
world. The main point, however, the 
press has missed. ‘‘It is not what the 
college man is capable of earning the 
first week he leaves college,’’ says 

President Hibben, ‘‘but it is the rate of 

progress that he is capable of sustain- 

ing, the rate of acceleration by which he 
springs forward to seize every opportu- 
nity and realize every possibility.”’ 

The justification of a college educa- 
tion is not immediate financial results, 
but the ability such training gives to 
make use of one’s full powers. The 
college graduate at twenty-twois ata 
momentary disadvantage compared with 
a young man of the same age who has 
already had from three to five years of 
business experience. But if an educa- 
tion stands, as it always should, for a 
trained mind and trained powers, the 
college graduate should be able to turn 
to many lines of work and ‘make a suc- 
cess. It by no means follows, however, 
that all college men should achieve a 
greater success in the business world 
than those who never had college train- 
ing. Experience frequently proves the 
opposite. 

Business success is only one of many 
kinds of success. College training can- 
| not be put down as a failure so long as 
it equips men to win greater success in 
any of the varied lines of human activ- 
ity andservice. A good deal of the ridi- 
cule of colleges is poorly conceived, 
since the only success it has in mind is 
that which is measured in dollars and 
cents. It would be asad day should the 
idealism of culture be driven out by the 
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One Remedy. 


Kind lady—*‘*‘ You look tired.’’ 
Railroad conductor—‘‘ Yes, 
| I’m troubled with insomnia.’’ 
Kind lady—‘‘ Poor fellow, why don’t 


madam, 
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| they put you on a sleeping-car?”’ 
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Over 350,000 Copies the Issue. 





PATENTS and PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. $427,530 MADE BY 
clients. 2 Books—*‘What and How to Invent— Proof 
of Fortunes in Patents’ and 112-page Guide Free! 
E. E. Vrooman, Patent Attorney, 862 F St., Wash, D.C 


PATENTS. SEND SKETCH OR MODEL 
Free Advice on Patentability. 
about Prizes, ““No Patent, 
John J. Thompson, 

Washington, D. C. 


FOR 
Book telling truth 
No Pay,” sent F RE ~y 
Pat. Atty., Box U, 1110 F 


PATENTS BRING RICHES WHEN OF VALUE. 
Our free Books cover the subject. We give personal 
service. Wide experience. Trade Marks Registered. 
Write today. Beeler & Robb, 244 Southern Blidg., 
Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS OF WIDE EXPERIENCE EMPLOY 
my method in securing patents. So will you eventu- 
ally. Why wait? Just send for my free book. 
Wm. T. Jones, 805 G Street, Washington, D. C. 


MANUPACTURERS ARE 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. Personal 
services. I get patent or no fee. Advice free. R. 
B. Owen, 14 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES,” A 
72-page treatise sent free upon request ; tells what 
to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
H. S. Hill, 9099 McLachlen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


~ FARM LANDS RE AL ESTATE 


NEW YORK FARMS FOR SALE ON EASY 
terms. For list call on or address B. F. McBurney 

Co., 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or 763 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARM LAND FOR SALE. 
We own a large number of selected tracts, Low 
Prices and easy terms. Wholesale or retail. The 





| Northern Trading Company, Casselton, N. D. 


CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOLS - 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS ABOUT 
over 360,000 protected positions in U. S. service. More 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime 











employment. Easy to get. Just ask for booklet 
A 81l. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, D.C. d 

UNCLE SAM IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER. 


Qualify for a Government position. We prepare you 
by mail for any Civil Service Examination. Write 
today for free Booklet 38. Capital Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 





YOU ARE WANTED FOR GOVERNMENT POSI- 
tion. $80.00 month. Thousands of appointments 
coming. Send postal for list of positions open. 


| Franklin Institute, Dept. B143, Rochester, N. Y. 





__SONG_ WRI TERS 


BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS. HU NDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed if 
available. Washington only place to secure copy- 
right. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 218, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





WELL-KNOWN COMPOSER WANTS SONG- 
Poems at once. Ohance for Successful Writers to 
Make a Fortune! All poems not available will be re- 
turned promptly. The Len Fleming Co., Suite 507, 
Gaiety Theatre Bldg., New York City. 


___CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, EARN 
$25 to $100 a week. Je can positively show you by 
mail How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed 
free. Page-Davis, 42 Page Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


__ PHOTOS, PHOTO SUPPLIES __ 


SAMPLE PRINTS—SEND NEGATIVES FOR 
free sample of our work. Films developed 10c. roll. 
Velox prints 24x 3'%4 3c. Other sizes proportion- 
ately cheap. Photo enlarging a specialty. 8 x 10's 
20c. unmounted, Highest grade work. Columbia 
Photo Supply Co., Dept. J, Washington, D. c. 


OLD | ) COINS Fi 


OLD COINS— $7. 75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 
1853 Quarters. $20 for a$l-2. Keep all money dated 
before 1884, and send 10c at once for new Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 31, LeRoy, N. Y. 


AUTO INSTRUCTION _ 
MEN WANTED—FOR AUTO SALESMEN, 


Demonstrators, and Drivers: Our graduates in big 
demand. We supply men to six Auto Makers and 
over 35 Auto Companies. Write for FRE Book. 
Practical Auto School, 117C Pearl St., New York. 


BOOKS 
BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 


comic pictures. Let the world’s famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your head. 
Get the Zim Book—it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound in 3-4 Mor. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money back if book re- 
turned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, Room 
No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 


ESPECIALLY FOR WOMEN 


THE FINCH SCHOOL---A BOARDING AND DAY 
school for girls from sixteen to twenty years of age, 
corresponding to college, which develops individu- 
ality, cultivates the human interests and sym- 
pathies, and is abreast of modern thought. New 
fireproof ten-story building equipped with every 
appliance essential to safety and comfort. Basket- 
ball and tennis court. Mrs. Jessica Garretson Finch, 
A. B., , LL.B., Principal, 61 BE. 77th St., N. Y. 


AGENTS: BUILD UP A REPEAT-ORDER| BUSI- 
ness, selling Nail Polish. Every man and woman 
needs it. You soon have big paying business. Not 
a novelty but a necessity—the newest and best of 
its kind. Only one representative to a section. 
Write for particulars now. Pridham Mfg. Co., 404 
W. Lexington | St., Baltimore, Md. __ 


LESSONS IN ELOCUTION BY AS SUCCESSFUL 
impersonator and entertainer. Many years of expe- 
rience. Negro dialect her specialty. Write for 
particulars. Mrs. Hardin Burnley, 422 West End 
Avenue, New York City. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE. WOMEN 
interested in Suffrage should distribute propaganda 
among their friends. Booklets, addresses, etc., may 
be obtained from the Suffrage Party, 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. Write for particulars. 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED WI 


Automobile Race 
Ever Run. 


rives a clear idea of how the first-class (Continued fr 


How the Ocean Traveler is Fed Greatest 


(Continued from page 67 
om page 667 
issengers fare ntended Sut in this 
stance the 


particular in- 
American outgeneraled the 
Italian and he is entitled to his victory. 

In the 


Hors o’euvre 
Tomato Soup a la Washington 
Turbot a la Catalan 


Fillet of Beef St. Cloud 197th lap a piston ring in the 
ie Oo Cel « ouc 


Sweetbreads a la Adlon Mercedes cracked. One cylinder, 

Sorbet in Oranges pierced through the heart. died. An 
Seshiing Sh Havens other followed. The bark of De Palma’s 
Compote Salad 


exhaust, which but a moment before 
had been even, thunderous, defiant, 
into a death rattle. 
Coffee he went to twenty 
held it for one 


Asparagu Sauce Malta 
Pudding Rothschild 


Pastry 


sank 
From eighty miles 
miles an hour and 
Then, 
from the wire and on the next 
to last lap, the great Mercedes did her 
pound of meat a day. This amount is death struggle and was still. 

allotted under the German law. The In the meantime, Dawson had been 
divided into three meals or | quick to sense the emergency for which 
Vegetables are served | he had been waiting, the forlorn hope he 
with.it, stewed fruits, bread and butter | had nursed for six parching hot hours. 
and coffee. Twice a week plum duff is| The palms of his hands had blistered, the 
served. At last I know what plum duff | blisters had burst: but elation, the an- 
is. My curiosity was appeased by Stew- | esthetic of sheer joy, numbed him He 
ard Scholz, who had a heaping dish of | drove his foot flat onto the floor of his 
iuff sent to my table one Thursday at | car, with the accelerator under it. The 
luncheon. It is a steamed pudding, not| National heard his last call for all she 


Cheese Fruit 
In addition to this was an a la carte torturous lap. 
service at the diner. 


[The menu for the crew 


disposal of the one mile 


includes one 


meat can be 


all eaten at one. 


very sweet and not very short—more/had and did her duty. Three times 
like raisin bread. It is served cold, in| around the course she flew. 
slices, with a generous helping of fruit The grand-stands cheered. Bedlam 


sauce over It. 

In discussing the food question, one 
naturally thinks of the tips. Almost 
every traveler I have ever talked with 
while on the steamer has expressed a 


broke loose. Amid _ the 
**calk’’ of motor horns, 
of arms, men jumping like schoolboys, 
women screaming with delight, Joe 
Dawson, the quiet, twenty-three-year- 
curiosity in regard to the salary earned | old American boy, with his mouth shut 
by the stewards. The general impres-| like a steel trap, hurled his car across 
sion is that the stewards in the dining-|the wire, where the checkered flag 
room pool ther tips, each one getting proclaimed him the International victor. 
an equal amount at the end of the voy- A little later two footsore 
age. Here are the facts: A steward in| pall 
the dining-room of an up-to-date ocean 
liner must be as experienced as are the 
waiters in any fashionable hotel. Only 
such are accepted. One of the requi-|under the afternoon sun. The Mer- 
sites of a table steward, as of all the | cedes had fallen at the moment of vic- 
stewards, is that he shall be a good sea-| tory. De Palma had lost when success 
man and able to man and to take com-| was al] but his. His laurel had wilted 
mand of a small boat if necessary. The | into a sprig of cypress. Yet, as he ap- 
salary ranges from $12, with $1.25 extra! proached the grand-stands, he lashed 
per month for every language spoken. | his exhausted body into a trot, waved 
Thus the waiter who speaks English and | his blistered hand at the multitude, 
French and Spanish, which cheered him as lavishly as it had 
tive German, will get a considerable | cheered Dawson. De Palma smiled the 
sum extra for his accomplishment. smile of a game soul. 

The dining-room stewards do not pool Dawson won the race, but De Palma 
their tips. Each one or each pair, mean- | won the hearts of the crowd. The Latin 
ing the steward and his assistant (the | failed in his moment of extremity, but 
latter clears the table, but does not take | he proved the possessor of a greater 
the order), divide the tip between them. | faculty than the mere power to win. 
In the olden days, the ice cream served | He proved that he knew how to lose. 
on.the ships was bought in America and ‘*Never mind, old man!’’ said Daw- 
a sufficient amount was taken to last the| son, who was the first to wring the 
round trip. As ocean travel increased, | grimy hand of his enemy. ‘‘It’s all in 
the demand for ice cream grew to| the game!’’ 
such an extent that a large factory was ‘“‘Dago luck!’’ laughed De 
established in Hamburg, by the Hortons, | ‘‘Neyer mind me!”’ 
for the purpose of furnishing the steam- 
ships. 

Everybody has a different and favorite 
remedy for seasickness. While talking 
with the chief steward, it occurred to 
me that he would probably have some 
valuable information on the subject. | P. F. McCormick, vice-president of the 
His remedy is plain gruel. This he has; Farmers’ Union of Texas, a State which 
very carefully prepared. The oatmeal | has assumed control of freight and pas- 
is cooked thoroughly, thinned with a lit- | senger rates, finds that the people have 
tle milk, seasoned with a small quantity | done nothing. Railroads and producers 
of butter, salt and pepper. Its chief | are dependent upon each other for suc- 
efficacy consists in being served piping | cess, and neither can be truly prosper- 
hot. ‘‘I have.seldom seen this fail to| ous unless the other is also. Between 
have a beneficial effect,’’ said Steward | mutually dependent interests, as Mr. 
Scholz. Another easily digested food | McCormick points out, there should be 
for the seasick is a common soda biscuit, | reciprocity, not antagonism. The pub- 
well and thoroughly browned. lic, when co-operating with the railroads 

In speaking of the latest liners | in bettering service and reducing operat- 
equipped with separate kitchens, so that | ing cost, reaps as great benefit in im- 
wealthy travelers may carry their chefs | proved service at lower rates as does 
and assistants with them if desired, | the stockholder in increased dividends. 
Steward Scholz remarked, ‘‘I think the It is within the power of the people to 
plan is a very excellent one, if the trav- | impose restrictions upon the railroads, 
eler desires iit. I believe. in everybody | to add to the cost of their operation and 
being pleased, although in these days | to decrease the sources of revenue. But 
private kitchens are scarcely necessary. | the people ought to see that any unfair 
Perhaps some who arrange to carry their damages visited upon the railroads 
cooks with them will have the same dif-| must eventually be made good by the 
ficulty that the Maharaja of Kapurtala | public. 
had when he made a voyage with me in It is to the interest of the public to 
the early nineties. He was on his way | protect the railroads from unreasonable 
to the World’s Fair, and, besides his two | legislation and from unjust or exorbitant 
or three favorite wives and a retinue of | charges from whatever source. More 
servants, he had his private cook.|than any other single factor, the rail- 
Everything went well for the first day, | roads have been instrumental in develop- 
but the second morning out we ran into | ing the country and in building up every | 
a gale, and the Maharaja’s cook sent | line of industry and trade. For all that | 
word to his master that to cook a meal | they have done they do not now ask any 
for him would be utterly out of the|special favors, but only that they be 
question, as he was so seasick that he | treated with fairness. ‘‘Since the peo- 
was not able to raise his head trom the| ple will be the direct beneficiaries,’ 
pillow. Those who contemplate taking | says Mr. McCormick, ‘‘ought we not to 
their chefs with them and requiring| join in any movement that will better 
their active service during the voyage | the service and decrease the cost of oper- 
should first make sure 
worthiness. ”’ 


shriek and 
the wild waving 


Italians, 
bearers to the dead Mercedes, 
pushed their expired mount in front of 
the grand-stand. They had pushed it by 


sheer man-power for more than a mile 


as well as his na- 


Palma. 


Plain Talk from Texas. 


HE RAILROADS have done much 
for the people. What have the 
people done for the railroads? 


| roads?’’ 


of their sea-| ating these public properties, the rail-| 
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This Summer visit the Storied Northwest, Yellowstone 
National Park and the North Pacific Coast 


Low Summer Tourist Fares daily June lst to September 30th. Special Convention Fares 
P May 15 to 17, 27, 28; June 3 to 6, 27 to 30; July 1 to 5, 11, 12; October 12, 14, 15: 


; , & To Pacific Coast and $ From St. Paul, Minreapolis, 
return from Chicago Duluth, Superior, Kansas 
ie and Milwaukee. City, St. Joseph, Omaha 
Correspondingly low fares from all points Fast and South 
ty complete Yellowstone Park tour of This Park rate includes all meals, 
$55:: i days from Livingston, Montana. ey lodging and stage transportation 


in the Park. Other one, two and 
2 Season June 15 to September 15, 1912. three-day trips at nominal cost. 








| Northern Pacific Railway 


Write for booklets about the trip and service. En- 
close 6 centsfor “Through Wonderland,” the most 
beautiful book on Yellowstone Park ever issued. 











The Dickson School of rome 7 Makes You “Forget Proof” 

Ten minutes spare time, each day, will give you this training Enables you to remember fa 
names, facts, think on your feet, overcome self-consciousness, My course es transformed thou- 

' sands of failures into successes. It will make you success ful rite for free booklet of facts, 


How to Get a FREE copy of Valuable Book, “How To Speak In Public” 


Del uxe edition. Price, $2. Fullof valuable pointers. Write today. Ask how to secure free copy. 
PROF. HENRY DICKSON, Principal, Dickson Memory Schoc!, 500 Auditorium Building. Chicago, 


You ‘Rementar FOREST AND STREAM! 


@ The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunt- 
ing, Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, pace Trap Shooting. 
q Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state, revised to June Ist, 1912. 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 127 Franklin Street, New York City. 


wi el Launch $QE 


/ 18-20-23 and 27 ft. boats at propertionate prices. Ali launches 




























__ Magnificent Stee Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 












tes’ ud fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with speed control - 
simplest engine made--sta ie eaidinane ¢ anking--hasonly 3 moving 

anyove can ran it. The Safe Launch--absolutely non-sinkable- 

no hoathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments--cannot sink 

ist sole — 8 of the patents for the manufacture of rolled 





teel, k ek seamed steel boats 


s shiy partof the Free ¢ catalog. 
Steel Rowboats, $20. MICHIGAN STEE L BO: A’ r € o., r' 3: 29 Je Messen Ave. ee Detroit. Mic h., U.S. A. 


Orders filled the day th 








ERE’S rem rresist- 

ible picture again. 
Many Judge readers 
have succumbed to the 
Live Wire's bewitching 
smile. 





Send Today 
25c will bring the Live 


Wire in colors, hand- 
somely mounted on 


brown linen mat. 


at We a Trade supplied by Close, Graham & Scully, 
New York. 








Leslie-Judge Company 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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THE SCRI 


IS GUARANTEED. 


ww Gfastic cA 







You take no chances in ordering it, nw €Q, 
for each garment bears the SCRIVEN oy se CZ 
STAMP, which is YOUR GUARANTEE 











that it is right in every particular. 


The summer is fast approaching, and this is the el 
time for you to accept our proposition to releve ( a 
you of your underwear trouble and annoyance } i 


Our illustrated catalogue of prices we Y, , 
will be pleased to send on request. a 


A 


We will back your dealer to refund 
¥ [ouven { the money for any of our underwear that \ 
y, CLastic deam\ fails to live up to the big claims we make 
J, xeon sen srt for it. 


ORDER 


| J. A. SCRIVEN CO 


FROM YOUR DEALER 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


VEN UNDERWEAR 


*3 16-18 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y. J 


NEWSPAPER, JUNE 


Millions Spent in 


(Continued from page 670.) 


and perfected without the aid, except 
indirectly, of college faculties. The 
athletic departments of our big univer- 
|sities were originally organized and in 
| many cases are still controlled by grad- 
|uates, usually men who were at one time 
| athletes themselves. In many instances 
| faculties have awakened to their duty to 
| the athletic education of their students 
|and are now either supervising this de- 


13, 
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College Athletics 


cage, gymnasium and Soldiers’ Fie] 
comprising sixty-five acres of lan 
Franklin Field, of the University « 
Pennsylvania, its stadium, gymnasiur 
and athletic training grounds are value 
at more than $1,000,000. 

Naturally the value to a university « 
its athletic equipment cannot always | 
measured in dollars and cents. Th 
real-estate valuation of one acre of lan 
|owned by Columbia University, in Ney 











Free Illustrated Catalog 









8. Speed 


ng Family Launch 
We are the world’s la 


includ 
Calin Cruisers 
facturers 


gest Power 


Sixty-four diff in all sizes ready t 
the simplest motors made 
ing parts; ten-year-old child can run them 
~~ l rar 1 x sfied owners 


— = fully guaranteed 2,509 satisfi 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 114% Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


ent models 
start without cranking ; « 








With Engine, S94 50 
Ready to Run enum 
16, 18, 20, 28, 27, 28 and 85 footers at proportionate prices, | COlleges of the country. 


Boats, Auto Boats and Hunting 
Boat Manu 


A NEW PROPOSITION TO DEMONSTRATING AGENTS 
» ship, equipped with 











Always Everywhere 


pollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS” 

































Boat for You 


At a Price You Can 
Afford to Pay 


HIS is going to be a boating 
year. More people than ever 
before are going to experience 
the real joy of motor boating— 
are going to own a boat of 
their own. No other sport in the 
wide, wide world equals the great sport 
of motor boating, and no matter where 
you live or how much you can put into 
a boat, we have the boat for you—at 

a price so low that you will wonder how we do it. 
‘The secret is in a perfect organization, special factories for each type of 
boat, bringing the cost of production to a figure lower than ever before. 


Take, for instance, the beautiful boats we illustrate herewith. 
Never have such bargains been offered. 


Never Has It Been Possible to 
Get So Much for So Little 











First of all, there is the famous Racine 
36-ft Raised Deck Cruiser. ‘his boat will 
go anywhere a boat can go. Beautiful, 
big, staunch, with cruising accommoda- 
tions for eight of your friends. Toilet 
room, owner’s stateroom, galley, electric lights, dinghey—a real home on water 
with every “‘extra’’ included, and yet our price on this beautiful boat is only 
$2500.00. You would expect to pay not less than $4000 or $5000 for a boat of this 
size. And you can afford to own and runher. ‘The cost of operation is almost 
nothing, and you can live on board all summer long if you wish. 





Now, let’s look at the other end of the line. The little illustration at the right 
shows our 16-foot Dory Launch—the type of boat the sturdy fishermen of Massa- 
chusetts have made famous, a boat you can trust—handsome, roomy, with all the 
speed you need, easily carries eight to ten, and will give you ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of fun this summer —yet she only costs you $150. Can you beat it? 


Down in the lower corner you see the Truscott 22% foot family runabout 
the boat of your dreams—a ‘lruscott boat—fit to meet the most exacting in finish 
and refinement. A boat your wife will be proud of and with speed enough to 
burn, yet as safe as sunshine. We'll tell you the price Ask us 


Remember—=§'e'y boat we build — the above are only a few examples 


are, 


without question, the finest examples of motor boat construc 
tion produced today 
to organization. 


Nothing is “‘skipped’’ to save money—our prices are due 
We have made it possible for anyone to own a motor boat and 
a boat you will be proud of 

We have 


Canoes and Row Boats 


boats to fit your needs. no matter what they are We 
only ask the privilege of giving you the full details. We 
offer you the most perfect service in the world Just give 
us the opportunity to tell you about it Write today. 


Racine-Truscott-Shell Lake Boat Co., 


Dept. 30, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 


as well 
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nly three mov- | 
Boats and engines 


Write today for large Yale, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Cornell, vard and the advantage of location close 


We Have Just the 


partment personally or working in con- | York, would be more than that of fort 
junction with representatives of the | or fifty acres owned by Cornell; but tl 
graduate and undergraduate bodies. Ithacans are forty times as fortunate a 
Not until we measure it in the amount | Columbia in their immense fields. Lik: 
of money expended do we realize the | wise Princeton, although having athleti 
stupendous growth of our athletics. The | equipment of a smaller valuation tha 
| amount of money disbursed annually for; Yale’s, Pennsylvania’s or Columbia’s 
the athletic education and recreation of | has as fine a gymnasium as she need 
the modern college student is enormous. | and far more room for the training o 
To show it in all its vast proportions, I | her teams. 
have investigated the athletic finances| There is nothing unusual in the state 
of fifteen of the leading universities and | ment showing the earning power of foot 
In virtually ball. The fact that Harvard earns 
every instance the figures cited repre-| nearly three times as much as Cornel! 
sent the detailed and exact cost of the | and Princeton is accounted for by the 
maintenance of athletics. The fifteen | difference in the attractiveness of th 
institutions examined were: Harvard, | Schedules, the superior prestige of Har- 


Amherst and New York University, rep- | to a large city. Harvard owes much of 
resenting the East; Michigan, Chicago, | her immense receipts to the popularity 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, rep-| of the game in Boston, the best football 
resenting the middle West, and Leland|city in America, and the fact that her 
Stanford and the University of Cali-| schedule brings to Cambridge teams 
fornia, representing the Pacific coast. whose prestige is overshadowed only by 
During the last fiscal year these institu- | that of Harvard herself. Yale does al- 
tions spent the vast sum of $707,240 for | most as well and would probably do bet- 
the single purpose of maintaining ath-| ter but for the small size of New Haven. 
letics, these figures not taking into con- | This limits the attendance at the early 
sideration the cost of gymnasiums, etc., | and midseason games to the students of 
an expense which is borne by the uni-| the university and residents of the town. 
versities themselves. If their cost of | These conditions, although more pro- 
maintenance were added, the total would | nounced, account for the smallness of 
approach or surpass the million-dollar | the receipts at both Cornell and Prince- 
mark. ton. 

The following table shows the com-| The feature hardest to explain is the 
parative cost and earning power of ath- radical difference in the cost of main- 
letics at the fifteen institutions referred | taining football at these five institu- 
to. In only two instances has it been|tions. For instance, it cost Yale $37,- 
necessary to approximate the figures. ;846 to develop Captain Coy’s team, 
In all others the exact figures were sup- | Which in 1909 beat Princeton and Har- 
plied by the graduate managers or| Vvard and went through the season with- 
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treasurers. The table follows: out being scored on. From this total, 
| however, it is proper to deduct the sum 
College Expenses Receipts of $12,507 which was paid out on grand- 
Harvard $127,945 $130,962 |stands, repairs, etc. This would still 
Yale 100,614 104,945 | leave an expense of approximately $25,- 
Pennsylvania 79,175 89,444 (000 for the development of the team. 
Cornell 88,921 87,788 | Inasmuch as the football squad in its 
| Princeton 43,064 74112 | finally reduced state does not include 
|- Columbia i.a0 — more than twenty-five men, the cost of 
New York 7,449 7,196 ‘ 
pan Cte 18,408 18,049 deveioping the eleven would amount to 
Chane 77,355 97.355 | about $1,000 per man. During the sea- 
ioe 17,657 17,657 +|Son, however, the Yale squad, counting 
Michigan 16,500 32,600 the scrubs and the freshmen, averaged 
Wisconsin 24,900 32,745 one hundred men, which would make the 
Minnesota 25,000 30,000 average cost per man $250. 
California 80,644 34,751 The cost of maintaining the four 
Leland Stanford —_56,700 51,200 | major sports of football, baseball, row- 
Totals, $707,240 $801,223 ing and track athletics at the five lead- 
It is illuminating from these figures Ing universities of the East is very 
heavy and so far in excess of what these 





to make a comparison between the aver- 
lage cost of giving a young man a col- 
lege education and of supplying him 


sports cost at the smaller universities 
that I have tabulated them separately: 








|with the means to develop a healthy | FOOTBALL. 

| body and to enjoy the pleasures of ath- University Expenset Receipts 
letic recreation. The average cost of Harvard $31,078 $88,387 
tuition at our leading universities, not} le 37,846 68,370 
considering those institutions supported oo: ea a renga 

by the State, where the tuition is almost ate amped peed 
nominal, is about $150. The actual cost a meas 

of educating a young man is probably in Total, $129,578 $292,751 
excess of these figures, for some of the| Here we have a given expenditure of 





expense is provided by endowment funds. | money returning to the treasury in clear 
For a concrete example to show the| profits approximately two and a half 
amount of money expended on the ath-| times the amount of the original invest- 


letic education of our students, the case|ment. Unthinking persons are inclined 
of Harvard may be cited. At Cambridge 
there are about two thousand students 
who are eligible for freshman and inter- 
|collegiate sports. For their benefit the 
University Athletic Association spent, 
'during the year referred to, nearly 
$130,000. This means that, exclusive 
|of the gymnasium, Harvard paid. out 
|nearly $65 during the year for the ath- 
letic enjoyment of every one of her 
students. The same conditions obtain 
at nearly all the other universities, the 
average expenditure per student varying 
according to environments. 

These figures show merely the im- 
mense cash outlay for the maintenance 
of athletics. But this is only a small 
item compared with the amount of 


to attack what they call the extrava- 
gances of football on this very point. 
But they lose sight of the important 
consideration that football is charged 
with the double duty of supporting itself 
and, for the most part, nearly all the 
other sports these institutions maintain. 
In some instances baseball is self-sup- 
porting. It is the history of virtually 
every institution that has accomplished 
anything in athletics that it owes its 
success in the major sports, its entire 
athletic equipment and in many cases 
its gymnasium as well to the careful 
handling of athletic finances by disinter- 
ested graduates. Football, therefore, 
has made possible the expansion of inter- 
collegiate athletics from three or four 








money invested in athletic grounds, |sports until now the field embraces 
fields and buildings. Columbia Univer-|nearly a score. There is no longer any 
sity, for instance, has athletic equip-| excuse for students declining to partici- 
ment valued at $1,500,000. Harvard | pate in some form of athletics. There 
has a stadium which to date has cost| are now enough sports and sufficient 
$345,000, and, in addition, she has base- | athletic paraphernalia and coaching for 
ball stands, a locker building, baseball | every undergraduate to do some active 





in answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Lestie’s Weckly.”’ 
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HiCS work in body building and physical rec-| pensive a sport as baseball. The row m4 ' aenaaie ~ ee . 
‘ reation. ing table follows: we x 7 7 - a) 
: In connection with the expenses of | Universi Batiien Recotiits ROY. AL i 
Piel ytball, it is interesting to note the Harvard $15,480 $3,330 AUTOMOBILE CLUB m 
lar mparative expenses and receipts of Yale 19,818 4,279 LONDON, ENGLAND a 
pity the three other major sports, baseball, Poansyivents 10 ESTABLISHED 1897 ; 
naslur J track athletics and rowing, at the five — vo 6.040 . 
value i eading universities of the East: | — 
Total $62,906 $13,649 
‘sity « BASEBALL. | The colleges of the middle West have 
vays | i ersity Expenses Receipts been successful in their endeavors to 
TI i Harvard $11,177 $21,651 keep down the high cost of athletics. 
of lar Yale 22,787 28,484 | With the exception of Chicago, the cost 
in Ne Princeton 16,471 a6,588 maintenance for football is proportion- 
f fort Penneyiventa aa —_— | ately much smaller than at the Eastern 
but tl Cornel — — universities. The big item at Chicago 
nate ¢ Total $72,032 $96,630 | is due to the fact that the cost of grand- 
. Like It will be observed that of the ‘‘Big | stands, etc., is charged to football. The 
athlet Five,’’ Harvard, Yale and Princeton are | following tables show in concrete form 
yn tha the only ones which have made baseball | the comparative expenses and receipts 
mbia’s a paying business. Pennsylvania and for the four major sports at six Western 
> need Cornell have been improving and it will | institutions: 
ning o probably require only a few more years EXPENSES. 
before they can end their seasons with Saisie waite Mehl tink Se 
e state a balance. Another curious feature of cat orcas ‘ on 
of foot : ; erie t ; : : Chicago $32,995 $3,412 $3,778 
these baseball statistics is the fact that! Michigan 10,000 1,700 3.600 | ° 
| earn it cost Princeton $1,000 more to main-! Wisconsin 12,877 2.014 3,418 2,094 | Phili Morris 
Cornel tain her nine than it did the football) !w | 8,452 2,449 —— 2,094 
by th team. This may be explained by the aanunt Geantord Sto) TL. 14000 9,500 - 
of th f : 2a ; , , California 21,917 3,185 351 5,087 ORIGINAL 
act that Princeton has devoted more aseatianaate LONDON are S 
of Har- time and, previous to 1911, had greater ve 
n close success in baseball than in football.) 0"? pce te so alla | ‘ie ; 
uch o' The fact that the Yale baseball team| hicego aa a —— wm | | we) OR sixty years—the favorite of 
cover bee cost double the amount of money ex-! Wisconsin 25,862 1,612 - 1,014 | | Nc : . 
ootbal! vended by Harvard, Pennsylvania or| Iowa 12,161 1,610 — 916 h | C] b h h 
nat her Cornell is explained in a measure by the oe Stanford $0,500 — —_ 0 3 t c princi a UDS t roug oul 
teams fact that Yale has alwayshad themoney| "SL 2,57 eae the Worl 
only by to spend and invariably has been more| . The significance of all these figures is 
—- al- lavish in aiding her athletes than the | that there has ae a pepe nee - af 
do bet- other institutions. our universities of the need of physical | © ° 
Haven. Turning = track athletics, the cost at | training in conjunction with mental edu- | § Ask for “‘The Little Brown Box”’ 
: rege these same five institutions is about on yee dl The ee Sons 
ents o a par, when proper allowance is J e scheme of physical education anc , i 
e town. a. _ py B opr Pd a 'the careful supervision it is receiving | If the dealer cannot supply—remit us for quantity desired. 
‘@ pro- squads. The comparative table for this |™ean @ more efficient and healthy type | ' 
ness of a follows: 4 vz sa i: of graduate and the gradual elimination | ‘Do not accept substitutes. 
Prince- of the bleacherite. Certainly the im-' 7 
menamee vaste Receitts | proved type of manhood that is graduat- i PHILIP 
n is the Harvard $8,994 $4,407 ing from our colleges and universities | H MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Dept. D, 402-406 West Broadway, N. Y. 
f main- cue ped gap | merits the cost. Canadian Address: Dept. D, 487-491 St. Catharine St., East, Montreal 
, . Pennsylvania 12,009 8,449 . 
institu- rea 7000 2132 | Without doubt there have been and 
le $37,- Comat 9,437 8. 465 will continue to be extravagances in the PLAIN or Cork Tips, in boxes of 10, 20, 50 and 100 
| team, eens pope ro | management of college athletics, but 
id Har- y : a | they are being scrutinized closely by CAMBRIDGE BLUES 
n with- Although a major sport, rowing in it-| academic authorities, and even under- (Regular Size) Per Box of 10 
s total, self contributed virtually nothing to its| graduate managers are becoming models Per Box of 10 2%in. = 30c 
the sum own support. This is due to the fact/|of economic administration. The most 2%in. = 25¢ oe ae 
1 grand- that no gate money can be collected | powerful factor in keeping college ath- MORISETTE 3% in. 7 a 
ild still from the spectators. The various sums | letic finances above suspicion is public- | Gold Tip BANQUET 
ly $25,- shown in the receipts column for Har-/ity. This fact is being recognized Per Box of 10 Per Box of 10 
» team. vard, Yale and Cornell represent sub-| everywhere now, and, whereas it was 7 - oF op. - ee 
| in its scriptions and returns from the observa- | once the custom to conceal the cost and Re as Ti 
include tion trains at various regattas. But receipts of athletics, they are to-day x 
cost of even these do not begin to pay the ex-| given the fullest publicity, and with iM 
ount to penses of rowing, which is quite as ex-| beneficial results. | 
the sea- a - - = — —- — 
ounting 
veraged ; 
ake the f 
3s oe 
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i Will You Try My New Model No. 24 Fox Typewriter 
ve lead- e 
is very 
at these 
ersities 
He end It ror len Days Free: 
Receipts me Rem PO SS AS TEE 
$88,387 
68,370 . 
62,968 NUMBER of years ago I conceived the idea of building a typewriter—a new and better and different typewriter than any of the 
30,438 A other typewriters then being manufactured, so | invented the Fox Typewriter and fifteen years ago began its manufacture right 
42,588 here in Grand Rapids, Michigan. From the day that the first Fox Typewriter left my factory up to the writing of this advertisement 
092.761 the Fox Typewriter has never been equalled, and I point with justifiable pride to my new model 
shown at the right. I know just how good it really is. I know it is a better typewriter than any 
liture of other typewriter ever built. I know other typewriters of all kinds and I know that this Fox Visi- 
in clear ble Typewriter, model No. 24, has every improvement and every feature that any of them has— 
a half and more—and I want to place this new Fox model in your office at my expense and have you 
| invest- compare it part for part and feature for feature with any other typewriter with which you may be 
inclined familiar. : : ; a ; 
strate. beg res Peer 7 ; Rey. will let the typewriter speak for itself. All I have said about it in my advertisements and 
; : (RFox. Pres. Dypewriter Ca ail the claims I have made for it personally will be substantiated by the typewriter itself more con- 
y point. vincingly than I can tell it. I will leave the decision with you—I want you to be the judge. If 
nportant you wish to buy my typewriter after trial I will either sell you one direct on favorable terms— 
charged write me personally and I will quote you these upon receipt of your request—or my nearest representative will do it forme. If 
ng itself you already have a ty pewriter I will take it in as part payment. 
- all the All you have to ‘do is to fill out the coupon in the corner and mail it to me today—the test or trial will not cost you a penny 
yaintain. This is the way I sell typewriters—don't you agree with me that it is a good, fair, honest way? I can't see that it has a single 
self-sup- weak link in its whole chain of fairness. 
virtually 
mplished 
owes its 8 2 a 
1s entire FREE TRIAL---No Express To Pay---No Obligation To Buy---I Pay the Express---I Take the Risk 
ny cases 
. careful 
— I do not telong to any trust nor any combination and nobody is allowed to dictate to me the price W. R. FOX, President Fox ET oy) eee as mi 
. , at which I shall sell my typewriter, nor how J shall sell it—that is my business. I shall sell the Fox 7205-7405 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
of inter- Typewriter strictly on its merits or I will not sell it at all. I do not have to sell it on what it used to DEAR SIR: y ‘ 
or four be, but on what it is today. It is no joke to successfully sell typewriters in competition with a big : Please send me a copy of your cotaleg and write me your ocice sae on the oon 
embraces trust and I have already spent thousands of dollars in defending my patent rights. My typewriter ads tad aan adtinae At. peren ae and teas no Wocutat in ea eeenmrantes! 
nger any has to be better than others—not simply just as good—to stand a ghost of a show in competition. decide later to order one for free trial. I saw your advertisement in Leslie's Illustrated 
) partici- ; If my typewriter is not as good as I say it is it would have been impossible for me to have built Weekly. 
. There ' up the enormous business I have, and today I am selling Fox Typewriters in every civilized country aah,’ . cues aeee avs ekg nlevensd madelc texas aaa 
sufficient in the world. ES ot EEE fee CP eyes et. te Rs Steg ae 
ching for . Sign the Coupon today and try my new model. Agents wanted. BUSINESS 
ne active 


























In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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Leslie’s Illustrated News 





A NOTABLE MAY POLE DANCE 
One of the most interesting features of the second annual spring carnival of the University of 
Wiscensin, at Madison, Wis This fete was attended by 7,000 persons, and, besides the May 
pole dance, it included a military dress parade and review, a Venetian night on Lake Mendota 
boat races, and the annual State interscholastic field and track meet. One of the incidents of 


the festival was the explosion of a fireworks raft 





DOOM OF A GIANT OF THE SEA 


Finback whale, sixty two feet long, captured near Eastport, Me., by Passamaquoddy Indians, 

The fin whales abound in northern seas, so that the one represented in the picture strayed a 

long distance from its home waters. Fin whales are killed for their oil, which is inferior to 

that of the right whale; for their whalebone, which is short and brittle, and for their bones and 
flesh, which ave converted into [ertilizer. 





BROWN BROS 


SUFFRAGIST CONSPIRATORS. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, who were convicted in 
London, England, with Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, of con 
spiracy and inciting their followers to malicious damage 
of property. They were each sentenced to nine months 
in prison. This was the result of the window-smashing 
campaign inaugurated by the militant woman suffragists 
to compel the British Ministry to consider their demand 
for the suffrage. Mreand Mrs. Lawrence are joint editors 


se 


on account of the 


of “Votes for Women.” Before sentence was pronounced 

upon her, Mrc. Lawrence raised both hands in the attitude 

of prayer, and exclaimed, “May God defend us as our 
cause is just.” 


that she got to this country. 
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of the 


HONORS TO A DEAD MONARCH 


Remains of King Frederick of Denmark lying in state in the private chapel in the royal palace 
it Copenhagen The casket was covered with flowers, and many thousands of the late King’s 
grieving subjects paid tribute to his memory King Frederick died in the street at Hamburs 
Germany, late at night, of apoplexy, and his body was taken to a morgue where it was kept un 


identified for several hours 


A SPRING FESTIVAL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Flower-decorated automobiles in the procession escorting the May Queen at New Westmin 
ster, B.C. New Westminster is a city with 16,000 population on the bank of the Fraser River, 
near its entrance into the Pacific Ocean. This year’s ceremony marked the forty-second anni 
versary of the first Queen of the May of New Westminster. Tenthousand children took part 
in the festival. All business was suspended. 


BROWN BROS 


MILITANT SUFFRAGISTS ON TRIAL. 


Mrs. Drummond, Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, and her daughter Christabel, in the prisoner’s box in court in London, during a trial in 
which they were convicted of participation in damage to property and were sentenced to two months in prison. Later Mrs. Pankhurst 
was tried for conspiracy with Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence in connection with the window-smashing performances of the militants. 
Mrs. Pankhurst made a fervent but ineffectual speech in her own defense. The court refused to accept the plea that window-smashing 
was a political and not a criminal act. 


The jury recommended that leniency be shown to Mrs. Pankhurst and Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 


undoubtedly pure motive underlying the agitation.” Judge Coleridge, however, stated that the prisoners had shown 
no contrition, had declared that they meant to continue to break the law, and that they were guilty of an offence for which they were 
liable to two years’ penal servitude. 


He ordered the prisoners to pay the heavy costs of the trial. During the window-smashing 


campaign hundreds of plate glass windows in the shopping district were destroyed. Miss Christabel Pankhurst was also charged with 
conspiracy, but she managed to evade arrest and it was reported escaped to the United States. It was not definitely proved, however, 
The smashing of the windows was‘strongly condemned by the moderate suffragists, who believe that 


such acts injure, rather than help, their cause. 
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How 200,000 
Motor Car Owners 


Have Created an 
Avalanche of Trade for 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 


Users told others---and the others told others---that 
these patented tires cut their tire bills in two. 
That is the only reason why these tires jumped to 


The Topmost Place in Tiredom 


It Took 10 Years 
to Perfect It 


Here is a tire which remained for 
ten years in obscurity, while our ex- 


perts worked to perfect it. 


Then users found it out, and the de- 
manti for this tire suddenly changed 


from a rivulet to a flood. 


Last year we sold more Goodyear 
tires than in the previous 12 years put 


together. 


Over 1,100,000 have now been used, 
and the present demand is immensely 


larger than any other tire ever knew. 


With our mammoth capacity—with 
our factories running 24 hours per day 
we are four weeks behind on our 


orders. 


Don’t Deceive 


Yourself 


That is the situation now—in the 


13th year of the Goodyear tire. 


That is the verdict, after 200,000 
motor car owners have actually tried 


these tires. 


Don’t say this demand is a passing 
sensation, due to good salesmanship. 
Don’t deceive yourself by assuming 
that other tires offer an equal ad- 
vantage. 


THE GOODYEAR 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Such an army of users—200,000 
strong—can’t be fooled on tires. Our 
success is due solely to what they are 


telling other men about them. 


Finality in Tires 


Goodyear tires, in their construction, 


represent finality in tires. 


We say this after 13 years. During 
that time we have compared some 200 
fabrics—some 40 formulas for treads. 
We have compared every material, 
every method and process which ex- 


perts have ever devised. 


We have done this on testing ma- 
chines in our factory—where four tires 


at a time are constantly worn out un- 


der all sorts of road conditions, while 


meters record the mileage. 


After all these tests—after 13 years 
we know that these ties come as 
close to perfection as men can ever 


hope to get. 


Saving 48 Per Cent 


These perfected tires, by a patented 
process, are made so that rim-cutting 
is ended forever. This type is called 


the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


Statistics show that 23 per cent of 
ruined old-type tires are rim-cut. No- 
Rim-Cut tires save that 23 per cent. 

Then these patent tires—No-Rim- 
Cut tires—are made 10 per cent over 


the rated size. 











D»*YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 











More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


That means 10 per cent more air— 
10 per cent added carrying capacity. 
And that, under average conditions, 
adds 25 per cent to the tire mileage. 

So No-Rim-Cut tires save that 23, 


Tens of thou- 


sands of motorists have proved this. 


plus that 25 per cent. 


“2 Per Cent Profit 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires cost prac- 
tically the same as other standard 
tires. They used to cost one-fifth 


extra. 


Our multiplied output has cut the 
cost of production, and we have cut our 
profits. Last year our profit on No- 


Rim-Cut tires was only 8% per cent. 


Those are the reasons why No-Rim- 
Cut tires outsell all other tires. Why 
200,000 men have already adopted 
them. Why 


have this year contracted for Goodyear 


127 motor car makers 


tires. And why more than one-third 
of all Show cars this year were 


equipped with these premier tires. 


You are bound to come to them, but 
while you are waiting your tire upkeep 


is doubled. Ask any man who knows. 





Our 1912 Tire Book-—based on 13 
years of tire making— is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it 


to you. 


TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 


(642) 
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anatogen brings new strength to 
those who have fallen by the wayside 


ITH nervous vitality broken down—digestion and assimilation im- 
paired—men and women—their grip on life and success broken— 
fall by the wayside—victims of the stress and toil of our modern life. 


But every day, under just such conditions—more and 
more men and women are learning to appreciate the 
splendid help proffered by Sanatogen. 


Sh Pn aR a tee Se 





The answer to nerve hunger is a 
Sanatogen. 


food answer— 
Its nerve foods — glycerophosphate and 
purest albumen—are eagerly taken into the nerve cells, 





When your nerves fly signals of distress —telling 
plainly that they need help—nothing is more welcome 
than Sanatogen—remarkable revitalizer of nerve health. 
Nerves have their own peculiar hunger—a hunger that 
must be always satisfied if you are to continue in health. 


there to revitalize and endue the nerves with energetic 


health. 


When you remember that 15,000 physicians have 
endorsed Sanatogen—in writing—that a multitude of 


When illness, worry or work drain the nerves, they be- 
come exhausted and starved—they must be fed to re- 
store their health. 


noted men and women have found their nerve-health 
answer in its use—you will probably decide it is your 
answer. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, and we are only too glad 
to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book, ““Our Nerves of Tomorrow,’’ 
written in an absorbingly interesting style, beautifully illustrated and centaining facts and information of vital inter- 
est to you. This also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen witich is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 





Get Sanatogen from your druggist — if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 26-M Irving Place, New York. 





















——— z | nl oo a renew seem , 
’ 
Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, M.S., Ph.D., Prof. C. A. Ewald, Late King Edward’s Physician, Charles D. Sigsbee, 
the well-known research chemist of Stev- sehen Blast . eae . Dr. Ernest Ort, Marienbad, writes: ; 
ous’ Saatitute. writes: = Berlin t it Margin Doctor honoris causa “LT have been using Sanatogen for a number Rear Admiral, U.S Navy, writes: 
ee" 3 Jyiversity of Maryland, states in his con- of years i ti ith lt it 
Th ion o j «d >. years in uy practise with excellent results. “after a thorough trinl of Sanatogen, | am ¢ 
aia med oy nd tribution on “Typhas abdominalis’’: | aa These results have been notably good in the convinced Of its merit as a food wnd tonic. Its 3 
highest skill in the formation of @ product “T can say that | have used Sanateven in a case of elderly people when it was desirable beneficial effects are beyond doubt.’ 
containing phosphorus in the organic phos- great number of cases (that is, in those dis- to build ap the strength, to stimulate the hed- 


phate condition, and so combined that diges- 
tion and assimilation of Sanatogen are ren- 
dere | complets with the greatest ease.’ 


turtances of metabolism which were mb aaoed 
of a nervous or neurasthenic origin), and have 
obtained excellent results.’ 


ilv funetions, and to improve the circulation 


of the blood.’ Sir Gilbert Parker, M. e., 


a the eminent novelist-statesman, writes >] 
isti ; from London : 
The t the distinguished naturalist aud author, 5 
a. Reverend ; the Archbishop of Arnold Bennett, writes: ‘ j “Sanatogen is to wy mind a true food-tonic, 
FP eon Bee. ex aa the famous novelist. writes: 5 i “Tam henge Ap > oe py by ; feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, and 
Sanategen every now ane nem, “The to anstogen ¥ sleep is ty per cent tter ¢ fresh vigor to the overworked body and 
under we _—s advice, and always derive Pe. Paso B 5 of Sanatogen on me is s than it was one year ago, and my mind and te mi ; " : 
great benefit from it.’ 





5 stenets are mach improved.’ 
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wind.” 











